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GOLD AND CURRENCY. 


Inquiries have been recently instituted as tothe circulation of the 
larger and smaller denominations of the Bank of England notes. 
The result is as follows : 


2d June, 1849, 7th June,1851. 4th June, 1853, 
£5,165,000 £5,566,000 £6,479,000 
3,488,000 3,677,000 4,236,000 
Twenties to one hundreds,.. 5,269,000 5,563,000 6,545,000 
Two hundreds to five “ .. 1,464,000 1,566,000 1,923,000 
One thousands, 2,975,000 2,636,000 4,240,000 


£18,361,000  £19,008,000  £23,428,000 
Post Bills, 1,076,000 1,073,000 1,390,000 


There is an increased amount in each denomination, viz.: 24.54 
per cent. in fives ; 21.44 per cent. in tens ; 24.40 per cent. in twen- 
ties and one hundreds; 31.36 per cent. in two hundreds and five 
hundreds, and 42.52 per cent. in the thousand pound notes in the 
year 1853, as compared with 1849. 

Of the increased amount of gold coin and bullion in Great Britain, 
it is estimated that but little has been actually derived from Austra- 
lia, beyond the Jarge sums in coin sent to those colonies for business 
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purposes. The amount actually imported into England from Aus- 
tralia, is shown to have been as folluws: 


RIE aE y ee we 6,913,718 
“ 1853, (first six months,) 8,812,040 


£15, 758,758 


It is estimated by the Governor of the Bank of England, that the 
value of coin sent to Australia during the same period, was 
£12,500,000, leaving only £3,253,75S as the actual addition to the 
gold from that quarter. What has become of the vast amounts re- 
ceived in Great Britain from various quarters of the globe, it is diffi- 
cult to say. 


It is known that the gold coin and bullion in the bank in 
January, 1852, was £17,558,000 
English coinage for the year 1852,........cseeeccceecuee 8,461,000 
. six months, 1853, 9,372,000 


£35,391,000 


The import of gold (chiefly eagles) from the United States, 
in 1851, was 7,028,410 
Ta ak ics eenitagicanbibin sees 6,126,000 


£13,154,410 


With all these large additions, less than £16,000,000 remain in the 
Bank of England, and probably not much more in the hands of the 
people now than in the year 1849. This would indicate that the 
guld export from Great Britain to the East has been upwards of 
thirty millions sterling during the past three years. In 1845 the Bank 
of England first began the purchase of Russian gold coin; and in 
the year 1851 it first bought United States gold coin. Anterior to 
these dates, the receivers of these coins were under the necessity 
of melting them into bars, (the only shape in which the Bank would 
buy their gold,) and as the United States and Russia were the chief 
gold producing countries, and had extensive commercial intercourse 
with England, the loss from such transformation of coins into bul- 
lion was not trifling. We learn from a late pamphlet, issued with 
the authority of the Bank, that it was considered desirable that an 
alteration should be made in this practice, not only with a view to 
prevent the loss and inconvenience occasioned by the destruction of 
so much coinage, but also with a view to affording greater facilities 
on the part of the Bank to its customers and to the public, and the 
regulations were modified accordingly. The results have fully an- 
swered all the expectations of the promoters of the change. In the 
event of gold being required for export to the United States, or to 
the North of Europe, it can generally be obtained from the Bank in 
the form of coin of the country to which the remittance is to be 
made. 
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Of American gold coin, the Bank of England purchased during 
the year 1851 and 1852, £1,660,000. 

The fact that bills of exchange in all parts of Europe form an 
essential part by the currency, is shown in a recent communication 
of Mr. Newmarch, of the Globe Insurance Company, London. The 
following is the result of his inquiries, as to the total average 
amount of bills in circulation at any one period, during the years 
1843—1846 : 

In Circulation, Re-Discounted. 

£18,000,000 £15,000,000 

12,000,000 12,000,000 

Other parts of England............-+++.+ 70,000,000 60,000,000 
Foreign Bills 16,000,000 13,000,000 


£116,000,000 — £100,000,000 


The capital and deposits of the various banking institutions of 
Great Britain (exclusive of London) at a recent date, were found to 
be one hundred and fifty millions sterling, or above seven hundred 
millions of dollars, divided as follows : 


970 in England and Wales, estimated at £100,000 each.... £97,000,000 
360 in Scotland—same 36,000,000 
170 in Ireland—same 17,000,000 


£150,000,000 
12,448,000 
35 City Bankers, £1,25 44,000,000 


16 West End, do d 20,000,000 
Bank of England....... UisisHisteriues saserewcunceeens 36,000,000 


£262,448,000 


The actual fund constantly employed in the London market is set 
down as about one hundred and forty millions sterling. 

The Bank of England at a late date had a circulation of 
£23,000,000, with coin on hand, £16,000,000, the coin exceeding 
the capital, and being more than two thirds of the circulation. 

The Bank of England, at its recent semi-annual meeting, declared 
a dividend of four per cent. for the previous six months; holding a 
reserve (after this dividend) of £3,014,558, or nearly twenty-one 
per cent. of its capital. The stock in October averaged 220 in the 
market, yielding, at this rate, about 3.60 per cent. per annum, 

The Bank of France, in its September report, showed a circula- 
tion of fcs. 503,000,000, at the parent bank, and fcs. 157,000,000 at 
the branches, an aggregate of fcs. 660,000,000, with coin on hand, in 
bank and branches, amounting to fes. 450,000,000, on a capital of 
fes. 91,250,000. Their commercial bills discounted were feces. 
294,000,000 ; loans on railway securities, fcs. 86,000,000, and ad- 
vances to the State, fcs. 70,000,000, and on French public securities, 
fes. 46,000,000. 

The Bank of Ireland, with a capital of £3,000,000, is authorized 
to issue £3,738,000 in notes, but the amount outstanding is only 
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£2,693,000, viz.: £1,6383,000 in £5 and upwards, and £1,010,000 in 
notes less than £5. The aggregate circulation of all the Irish banks 
is £5,230,000, viz. : 

Bank of Ireland............ £2,693,000 | £361,000 
Provincial Bank 765,000 


365,000 17,000 
216,000 40,000 


And their aggregate coin,£1,447,000. 

Of the eighteen Scotch banks in operation, the largest circulation 
is that of the Western Bank, £496,000, and the whole only 
£3,728,000, with coin on hand, £1,174,000. 

The capital, circulation and coin of all the above, reduced to our 
own currency, would appear to be as follows, (assuming five dollars 
to the £ :) 


Banks. Capital. Circulation. Coin. 
Bank of England $72,765,000 $115,000,000 $80,000,000 
18,250,000 132,000,000 90,000,000 
24,500,000 26,150,000 7,235,000 
Banks in Scotland 59,000,000 18,640,000 5,870,000 
English Private Banks no returns. 18,380,000 no returns, 
Joint Stock Banks.............. no returns. 14,920,000 no returns, 
46,000,000 9,151,000 13,691,000 

The whole bank note circulation of the United States is estimated 
at $180,000,000, and the coin in the bank vaults, $90,000,000. 

The Bank of Scotland was chartered in the year 1695, (one year 
after that of the Bank of England, and before the union of Scotland 
and England.) Its present capital is £1,000,000. The Royal Bank 
of Scotland was chartered in 1727 ; present capital, £2,000,000. The 
British Linen Company was chartered in 1746, as a manufacturing 
company, but has been a banking concern ever since. Present 
capital £500,000, making dividends at 8 per cent., while the others 
declaring 7 and 5 per cent. respectively. 

There are now eighteen head banks ir. Scotland. The number of 
banks and branches is 403, averaging £29,500 capital. They all 
exchange at Edinburgh through a “ Clearing Room” twice a week— 
all the country notes being at par in the capital. Formerly the 
balances were settled by bills on London at ten days’ date. Now the 
system is modified under a general agreement, by which each bank 
holds a specific amount of Exchequer bills, according to its average 
circulation. These, while they are bearing interest, and are thus 
preferable to coin, are used as a medium of exchange and in the pay- 
ment of ascertained balances. 
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for all kinds of ornaments in Paris—Financial difficulties commence—Men sent out to 
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Law dismissed from the ministry—Payments made in specie—Law and the 
Regent satirized in song—Dreadful crisis of the Mississippi Scheme—Law, al- 
most a ruined man, flies to Venice—Death of the Regent—Law obliged to resort 
again to gambling—His death at Venice. 
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PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR. 


In reading the history of nations, we find that, like individuals, they have their whims and their 
peculiarities; their seasons of excitement and recklessness, when they care not what they do. We 
find that whole communities suddenly fix their minds upon one object, and go mad in its pursuit ; 
that millions of people become simultaneously impressed with one delusion, and run after it, till 
their attention is caught by some new folly more captivating than the first. Wesee one nation 
suddenly seized, from its highest to its lowest members, with a fierce desire of military glory; an- 
other as suddenly becoming crazed upon religious scruple; and neither of them recovering its 
senses until it has shed rivers of blood and sowed a harvest of groans and tears, tobe reaped by its 
posterity. At an early age in the annals of Europe its population lost their wits about the sepulchre 
of Jesus, and crowded in frenzied multitudes to the Holy Land; another age went mad for fear of 
the devil, and offered up hundreds of thousands of victims to the delusion of witchcraft. At an- 
other time, the many became crazed on the subject of the philosopher’s stone, and committed 
follies till then unheard of in the pursuit. It was once thought a venial offence, in very many 
countries of Europe, to destroy an enemy by slow poison. Persons who would have revolted at the 
idea of stabbing a man to the heart, drugged his pottage without scruple. Ladies of gentle birth 
and manners caught the contagion of murder, until poisoning, under their auspices, became quite 
fashionable. Some delusions, though notorious to all the world, have subsisted for ages, flourishing 
as widely among civilized and polished nations as among the early barbarians with whom they 
originated,—that of duelling, for instance, and the belief in omens and divination of the fu- 
ture, which seems to defy the progress of knowledge to eradicate them entirely from the popular 
mind. Money, again, has often been a cause of the delusion of multitudes. Sober nations have all 
at once become desperate gamblers, and risked almost their existence upon the turn of a piece of 
paper. To trace the history of the most prominent of these delusions is the object of the present 
pages. Men, it has been well said, think in herds; it will be seen that they go mad in herds, while 
they only recover their senses slowly, and one by one. 

Some of the subjects introduced may be familiar to the reader; but the author hopes that suffi- 
cient novelty of detail will be found even in these, to render them acceptable, while they could not 
be wholly omitted in justice tothe subject of which it was proposed to treat. The memoirs of the 
South-Sea madness and the Mississippi delusion are more complete and copious than are to be 
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found elsewhere; and the same may be said of the history of the Witch Mania, which contains an 
account of its terrific progress in Germany, a part of the subject which has been left comparatively 
untouched by Sir Walter Scott in his Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, the most important 
that have yet appeared on this fearful but most interesting subject. 

Popular delusions began so early, spread so widely, and have lasted so long, that instead of two 
or three volumes, fifty would scarcely suffice to detail their history. The present may be considered 
more ofa miscellany of delusions than a history—a chapter only in the great aud awful book of human 
folly which yet remains to be written, and which Porson once jestingly said he would write in five 
hundred volumes! Interspersed are sketches of some lighter matters,—amusing instances of the 
imitativeness and wrongheadedness of the people, rather than examples of folly and delusion: 





JOHN LAW. 


MONEY MANIA.—THE MISSISSIPPI SCHEME. 


Some in clandestine companies combine ; 

Erect new stocks to trade beyond the line: 
With air and empty names beguile the town, 
And raise new credits first, then cry ’em down: 
Divide the empty nothing into shares, 

And set the crowd together by the ears. —De/oe. 


Tue personal character and career of one man are so intimately 
connected with the great scheme of the years 1719 and 1720, that 
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a history of the Mississippi madness can have no fitter introduction 
than a sketch of the life of its great author, John Law. Historians 
are divided in opinion as to whether they should designate him a 
knave or a madman. Both epithets were unsparingly applied to 
him in his lifetime, and while the unhappy consequences of his pro- 
jects were still deeply felt. Posterity, however, has found reason to 
doubt the justice of the accusation, and to confess that John Law 
was neither knave nor madman, but one more deceived than deceiv- 
ing, more sinned against than sinning. He was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the philosophy and true principles of credit. He un- 
derstood the monetary question better than any man of his day, 
and if his system fell with a crash so tremendous, it was not so much 
his fault as that of the people amongst whom he had erected it. He 
did not calculate upon the avaricious frenzy of a whole nation; he 
did not see that confidence, like mistrust, could be increased almost 
ad infinitum, and that hope was as extravagant as fear. How was 
he to foretell that the French people, like the man in the fable, 
would kill, in their frantic eagerness, the fine goose he had brought 
to lay them so many golden eggs? His fate was like that which 
may be supposed to have overtaken the first adventurous boatman 
who rowed from Erie to Ontario. Broad and smooth was the river 
on which he embarked; rapid and pleasant was his progress ; and 
who was to stay him in his career? Alas for him! the cataract was 
nigh. He saw, when it was too late, that the tide which wafted 
him so joyously along was a tide of destruction; and when he en- 
deavored to retrace his way, he found that the current was too strong 
for his weak efforts to stem, and that he drew nearer every instant to 
the tremendous falls. Down he went over the sharp rocks, and the 
waters with him. He was dashed to pieces with his bark, but the 
waters, maddened and turned to foam by the rough descent, only 
boiled and bubbled for a time, and then flowed on again as smoothly 
asever. Just so it was with Law and the French people. He was 
the boatman, and they were the waters. 

John Law was born at Edinburgh in the year 1671. His father 
was the younger son of an ancient family in Fife, and carried un the 
business of a goldsmith and banker. He amassed considerable 
wealth in his trade, sufficient to enable him to gratify the wish, so 
common among his countrymen, of adding a territorial designation 
to his name. He purchased with this view the estates of Lauriston 
and Randleston, on the Frith of Forth, on the borders of West and 
Mid Lothian, and was thenceforth known as Law of Lauriston. 
The subject of our memoir, being the eldest son, was received into 
his father’s counting-house at the age of fourteen, and for three 
years labored hard to acquire an insight into the principles of bank- 
ing as then carried on in Scotland. He always manifested great 
love for the study of numbers, and his proficiency in the mathematics 
was considered extraordinary in one of his tender years, At the 
age of seventeen he was tall, strong, and well made; and his face, 
although deeply scarred with the small-pox, was agreeable in its ex- 
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pression, and full of intelligence. At this time he began to neglect 
his business, and becoming vain of his person, indulged in consid- 
erable extravagance of attire. He was a great favorite with the 
ladies, by whom he was called Beau Law; while the other sex, de- 
spising his foppery, nicknamed him Jessamy John. At the death of 
his father, which happened in 1688, he withdrew entirely from the 
desk, which had become so irksome, and being possessed of the 
revenues of the paternal estate of Lauriston, he proceeded to Lon- 
don, to see the world. 

He was now very young, very vain, good looking, tolerably rich, 
and quite uncontrolled. It is no wonder that, on his arrival in the 
capital, he should launch out into extravagance. He soon became a 
regular frequenter of the gaming houses, and by pursuing a certain 
plan, based upon some abstruse calculation of chances, he contrived 
to gain considerable sums. All the gamblers envied him his luck, and 
many made it a point to watch his play, and stake their money on 
the same chances. In affairs of gallantry he was equally fortunate ; 
ladies of the first rank smiled graciously upon the handsome Scotch- 
man—the young, the rich, the witty, and the obliging. But all these 
successes only paved the way for reverses. After he had been for 
nine years exposed to the dangerous attractions of the gay life he 
was leading, he became an irrecoverable gambler. As his love of 
play increased in violence, it diminished in prudence. Great losses 
were only to be repaired by still greater ventures, and one unhappy 
dzy he lost more than he could repay without mortgaging his family 
estate. Tothat step he was driven at last. At the same time, his 
gallantry brought him into trouble. A love affair, or slight flirtation, 
with a lady of the name of Villers,* exposed him to the resentment 
of a Mr. Wilson, by whom he was challenged to fight a duel. Law 
accepted, and had the ill fortune to shoot his antagonist dead upon 
the spot. He was arrested the same day, and brought to trial for 
murder by the relatives of Mr. Wilson. He was afterwards found 
guilty and sentenced to death. The sentence was commuted to a 
fine, upon the ground that the offence only amounted to manslaugh- 
ter. An appeal being lodged by a brother of the deceased, Law 
was detained in the King’s Bench, whence, by some means or other, 
which he never explained, he contrived to escape ; and an action 
being instituted against the sheriffs, he was advertised in the Gazette, 
and'‘a reward offered for his apprehension. He was described as 
“Captain Juhn Law, a Scotchman, aged twenty-six; a very tall, 
black, lean man; well-shaped, above six feet high, with large pock- 
holes in his face; big nosed, and speaking broad and loud.” As 
this was rather a caricature than a description of him, it has been 
supposed that it was drawn up with a view to favor his escape. He 
succeeded in reaching the Continent, where he travelled for three 
years, and devoted much of his attention to the monetary and 
banking affairs of the countries through which he passed. He stayed 





* Miss Elizabeth Villers, afterwards Countess of Orkney. 
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a few months in Amsterdam, and speculated to some extent in the 
funds. His mornings were devoted to the study of finance and the 
principles of trade, and his evenings to the gaming-house. It is 
generally believed that he returned to Edinburgh in the year 1700. 
It is certain that he published in that city his Proposals and Reasons 
for constituting a Council of Trade. This pamphlet did not excite 
much attention. i 

In a short time afterwards, he published a project for establishing 
what he called a Land-bank,* the notes issued by which were never 
to exceed the value of the entire lands of the State, upun ordinary 
interest, or were to be equal in value to the land, with the right to 
enter into possession ata certaintime. The project excited a good 
deal of discussion in the Scottish Parliament, and a motion for the 
establishment of such a bank was brought forward by a ueutral 
party, called the Squadrone, whom Law had interested in his favor. 
The Parliament ultimately passed a resolution to the effect, that, to 
establish any kind of paper credit, soas to force it to pass, was an im- 
proper expedient for the nation. 

Upon the failure of this project, and of his efforts to procure a 
pardon for the murder of Mr. Wilson, Law withdrew to the Conti- 
nent, and resumed his old habits of gaming. For fourteen years he 
continued to roam about, in Flanders, Holland, Germany, Hungary, 
Italy, and France. He soon became intimately acquainted with the 
extent of the trade and resources of each, and daily more confirmed 
in his opinion that no country could prosper without a paper cur- 
rency. During the whole of this time, he appears to have chiefly 
supported himself by successful play. At every gambling-house of 
note in the capitals of Europe, he was known and appreciated as 
one better skilled in the intricacies of chance than any other man of 
the day. It is stated in the Biographie Universelle, that he was ex- 
pelled, first, from Venice, and afterwards from Genoa, by the magis- 
trates, who thought him a visitor too dangerous for the youth of 
those cities. During his residence in Paris, he rendered himself 
obnoxious to D’Argenson, the lieutenant-general of the police, by 
whom he was ordered to quit the capital. This did not take place, 
however, before he had made the acquaintance, in the saloons, of 
the Duke de Venddme, the Prince de Conti, and of the gay Duke of 
Orleans, the latter of whom was destined afterwards to exercise so 
much influence over his fate. The Duke of Orleans was pleased 
with the vivacity and good sense of the Scottish adventurer, while 
the latter was no less pleased with the wit and amability of a prince 
who promised to become his patron. They were often thrown into 
each other’s society, and Law seized every opportunity to instil his 
financial doctrines into the mind of one whose proximity to the 
throne pointed him out as destined, at no very distant day, to play 
au important part in the government. 





*The wits of the day called it a sand-bank, which would wreck the vessel of the State. 
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Shortly before the death of Louis 
XIV., or, as some say, in 1708, Law 
proposed a scheme of finance to 
Desmarets, the comptroller. Louis 
is reported to have inquired whether 
the projector was a Catholic, and on 
being answered in the negative, to 
have declined having any thing to 
do with him.* 

It was after this repulse that he 
visited Italy. His mind being still 
occupied with schemes of finance, he 

; proposed to Victor Amadeus, Duke 

THE REGENT OF FRANCE. of Savoy, to establish his Land-bank 

in that country. The duke replied that his dominions were too 

circumscribed for the execution of so great a project, and that he 

was by far too poor a potentate to be ruined. He advised him, 

however, to try the king of France once more; for he was sure, if 

he knew any thing of the French character, that the people would 
be delighted with a plan, not only so new, but so plausible. 

Louis XLV, died in 1715, and the heir to the throne being an 
infant only seven years of age, the Duke of Orleans assumed the 
reins of government, as regent, during his minority. Law now 
found himself in a more favorable position. The tide in his affairs 
had come, which, taken at the flood, was to waft him on to fortune, 
The regent was his friend, already acquainted with his theory and 
pretensions, and inclined, moreover, to aid him in any efforts to re- 
store the wounded credit of France, bowed down to the earth by the 
extravagance of the long reign of Louis XIV. 

Hardly was that monarch laid in his grave ere the popular hatred, 
suppressed so long, burst forth against his memory. He who, during 
his life, had been flattered with an excess of adulation, to which 
history scarcely offers a parallel, was now cursed as a tyrant, a bigot, 
anda plunderer. His statues were pelted and disfigured ; his effigies 
torn down, amid the execrations of the populace, and his name ren- 
dered synoynmous with selfishness and oppression. The glory of 
his arms was forgotten, and nothing was remembered but his re- 
verses, his extravagance, and his cruelty. 

The finances of the country were in a state of the utmost disorder. 
A profuse and corrupt monarch, whose profuseness and corruption 
were imitated by almost every functionary, from the highest to the 
lowest grade, had brought France to the verge of ruin. The na- 
tional debt amounted to 3,000 millions of livres, the revenue to 145 





* This anecdote, which is related in the correspondence of Madame de Baviere, Duchess of 
Orleans and mother of the Regent, is discredited by Lord John Russell, in his History of the 
principal States of Europe from the Peace of Utrecht; for what reason he does not inform us. 
There is no doubt that Law proposed his scheme to Desmarets, and that Louis refused to hear of 
it. The reason given for the refusal is quite consistent with the character of that bigoted and 
tyrannical monarch. 
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millions, and the expenses of the government to 142 millions per 
annum ; leaving only three millions to pay the interest upon 3,000 
millions. The first care of the regent was to discover a remedy for 
an evil of such magnitude, and a council was early summoned to 
take the matter into consideration. The Duke de St. Simon was of 
opinion that nothing could save the country from revolution but a 
remedy at once bold and dangerous. He advised the regent to con- 
voke the states-general, and declare a national bankruptcy. The 
Duke de Noailles, a man of accommodating principles, an accom- 
plished courtier, and totally averse from giving himself any trouble 
or annoyance that ingenuity could escape from, opposed the project 
of St. Simon with all his influence. He represented the expedient 
as alike dishonest and ruinous. The regent was of the same opinion, 
and this desperate remedy fell to the ground. 

The measures ultimately adopted, though they promised fair, only 
aggravated the evil. The first, and most dishonest measure, was of 
no advantage to the State. A re-coinage was ordered, by which the 
currency was depreciated one-fifth; those who took a thousand 
pieces of gold or silver to the mint received back an amount of coin 
of the same nominal value, but only four fifths of the weight of metal. 
By this contrivance the treasury gained seventy-two millions of livres, 
and all the commercial operations of the country were disordered. 
A trifling diminution of the taxes silenced the clamors of the people, 
and for the slight present advantage the great prospective evil was 
forgotten. 

A Chamber of Justice was next instituted to inquire into the mal- 
versations of the loan contractors and the farmers of the revenues. 
Tax collectors are never very popular in any country, but those of 
France at this period deserved all the odium with which they were 
loaded. As soon as these farmers-general, with all their hosts of 
subordinate agents, called maltotiers,* were called to account for 
their misdeeds, the most extravagant joy took possession of the 
nation. The Chamber of Justice, instituted chiefly for this purpose, 
was endowed with very extensive powers. It was composed of the 
presidents and councils of the parliament, the judges of the Courts 
of Aid and Requests, and the offices of the Chamber of Account, 
under the general presidence of the minister of finance. Informers 
were encouraged to give evidence against the offenders by the 
promise of one fifth part of the fines and confiscations. A tenth of 
all concealed effects belonging to the guilty was promised to such 
as should furnish the means of discovering them. 

The promulgation of the edict constituting this court caused a de- 
gree of consternation among those principally concerned, which can 
only be accounted for on the supposition that their peculation had 
been enormous. But they met with no sympathy. The proceedings 
against them justified their terror. The Bastile was soon unable to 


* From mattote, an oppressive tax. 
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contain the prisoners that were sent to it, and the jails all over the 
country teemed with guilty or suspected persons. An order was 
issued to all inn-keepers and post masters to refuse horses to such as 
endeavored to seek safety in flight; and all persons were forbidden, 
under heavy fines, to harbor them or favor their evasion. Some 
were condemned to the pillory, others to the galleys, and the least 
guilty to fine and imprisonment. One only, Samuel Bernard, a rich 
banker and farmer-general of a province remote from the capital, 
was sentenced to death. So great had been the illegal profit of this 
man—looked upon as the tyrant and oppressor of his district—that 
he offered six millions of livres, or £250,000 sterling, to be allowed 
to escape. 

His bribe was refused, and he suffered the penalty of death, 
Others, perhaps more guilty, were more fortunate, Confiscation, 
owing to the concealment of their treasures by the delinquents, often 
produced less money than a fine. The severity of the government 
relaxed, and fines, under the denomination of taxes, were indiscrimi. 
nately levied upon all offenders; but so corrupt was every depart- 
ment of the administration, that the country benefited but little by 
the sums which thus flowed into the treasury. Courtiers and 
courtiers’ wives and mistresses came in for the chief share of the 
spoils. One contractor had been taxed, in proportion to his wealth 

and guilt, at the sum of twelve millions of livres. The Count * *, 

a man of some weight in the government, called upon him, and 
offered to procure a remission of the fine if he would give him a 
hundred thousand crowns. “Vous étes trop tard, mon ami,” re- 
plied the financier; “I have already made a bargain with your 
wife for fifty thousand.’’* 

About one hundred and eighty millions of livres were levied in 
this manner, of which eighty were applied in payment of the debts 
contracted by the government. The remainder found its way into 
the pockets of the courtiers. Madame de Maintenon, writing on 
this subject, says: “ We hear every day of some new grant of the 
regent. The people murmur very much at this mode of employing 
the money taken "a the peculators.” The people, who, after the 
first burst of their resentment is over, generally express a sympathy 
for the weak, were indignant that so much severity should be used 
to so little purpose. They did not see the justice of robbing one 
set of rogues to fatten another. In a few months all the more guilty 
had been brought to punishment, and the Chamber of Justice looked 
for victims in humbler walks of life. Charges of fraud and extortion 
were brought against tradesmen of good character, in consequence 
of the great inducements held out to common informers. They 





* This annecdote is related by M. de la Hode, in his Life of Philippe of Orleans. It would 
have looked more authentic if he had given the names of the dishonest contractor and still more 
dishonest minister. But M. de la Hode’s book is liable to the same objection as most of the French 
memoirs of that and of subsequent periods. It is sufficient, with most of them, that an anecdote be" 
den trovato; the vero is but matter of secondary consideration. 
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were compelled to lay open their affairs before this tribunal in order 
to establish their innocence. The voice of complaint resounded 
from every side; and at the expiration of a year, the government 
found it advisable to discontinue further proceedings, The Cham- 
ber of Justice was suppressed, and a general amnesty granted to 
all against whom no charges had yet been preferred. 

In the midst of this financial confusion, Law appeared upon the 
scene. Noman felt more deeply than the regent the deplorable 
state of the country, but no man could be more averse from putting 
his shoulders manfully to the wheel. He disliked business; he 
signed oflicial documents without proper examination, and trusted 
to others what he should have undertaken himself. The cares in- 
separable from his high office were burdensome to him. He saw 
that something was necessary to be done ; but he lacked the energy 
to do it, and had not virtue enough to sacrifice his ease and his 
pleasure in the attempt. No wonder that, with his character, he 
listened favorably to the mighty projects, so easy of execution, of 
the clever adventurer whom he had formerly known, and whose 
talents he appreciated. 

When Law presented himself at court he was most cordially 
received. He offered two memorials to the regent, in which he set 
forth the evils that had befallen France, owing to an insufficient cur- 
rency at different times depreciated. He asserted that a metallic 
currency, unaided by a paper — was wholly inadequate to the 
wants of a commercial country, and particularly cited the examples 
of Great Britain and Holland to show the advantages of paper. He 
used many sound arguments on the subject of credit, and proposed 
as a means of restoring that of France, then at so low an ebb among 
the nations, that he should be allowed tuset up a bank, which should 
have the management of the royal revenues, and issue notes both on 
that and on landed security. He further proposed that this bank 
should be administered in the king’s name, but subject to the control 
of commissioners to be named by the States-General. 

While these memorials were under consideration, Law translated 
into French his essay on money and trade, and used every means to 
extend through the nation his renown as a financier. He soon be- 
came talked of. The confidants of the regent spread abroad his 
praise, and every one expected great things of Monsieur Lass.* 

On the 5th of May, 1716, a royal edict was published, by which 
Law was authorized, in conjunction with his brother, to establish a 
bank under the name of Law and Company, the notes of which 
should be received in payment of the taxes. The capital was fixed 
at six millions of livres, in twelve thousand shares of five hundred® 
livres each, purchasable one fourth in specie, and the remainder in 
billets d’état. It was not thought expedient to grant him the whole 





* The French pronounced his name in this manner, to avoid the ungallic sound, aw. After the 
failure of his scheme, the wags said the nation was lasse de wi, and proposed that he should in 
future be known by the name of Monsieur Helas / 
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of the privileges prayed for in his memorials until experience should 
have shown their safety and advantages. 

Law was now on the high road to fortune. The study of thirty 
years was brought to guide him in the management of his bank. He 
made all his notes payable at sight, and in the coin current at the 
time they were issued. This last was a master-stroke of policy, and 
immediately rendered his notes more valuable than the precious 
metals, The latter were constantly liable to depreciation by the un. 
wise tampering of the government. A thousand livres of silyer 
might be worth their nominal value one day, and be reduced one 
sixth the next, but a note of Law’s bank retained its original value, 
He publicly declared at the same time, that a banker deserved death 
if he made issues without having sufficient security to answer all de. 
mands. The consequence was, that his notes advanced rapidly in pub- 
lic estimation, and were received at one per cent. more than specie, 
It was not long before the trade of the country felt the benefit. Lan- 
guishing commerce began to lift up her head ; the taxes were paid with 
greater regularity and less murmuring ; and a degree of confidence 
was established that could not fail, if it be continued, to become still 
more advantageous. In the course of a year, Law’s notes rose to 
fifteen per cent. premium, while the JSillets d'état, or notes issued by 
the government as security for the debts contracted by the extrava- 
gant Louis XIV., were at a discount of no less than seventy-eight and 
a half per cent. The comparison was too great in favor of Law not 
to attract the attention of the whole kingdom, and his credit extended 
itself day by day. Branches of his bank were almost simultaneously 
established at Lyons, Rochelle, Tours, Amiens and Orleans. 

The regent appears to have been utterly astonished at his success, 
and gradually to have conceived the idea that paper, which could so 
aid a metallic currency, could entirely supersede it. Upon this fun. 
damental error he afterwards acted. In the mean time, Law com- 
menced the famous preest which has handed his name down to pos- 
terity. He proposed to the regent (who could refuse him nothing) 
to establish a company that should have the exclusive privilege of 
trading to the great river Mississippi and the province of Louisiana, 
on its western bank. The country was supposed to abound in the 
precious metals ; and the company, supported by the profits of their 
exclusive commerce, were to be the sole farmers of the taxes and sole 
coiners of money. Letters patent were issued, incorporating the 
company, in August, 1717. The capital was‘ divided into two hun- 
dred thousand shares of five hundred livres each, the whole of which 
might be paid in billets d’état, at their nominal value, although worth 
no more than a hundred and sixty livres in the market. 

It was now that the frenzy of speculating began to seize upon the 
nation. Law’s bank had effected. so much good, that any promises 
for the future which he thought proper to make were readily believed. 
The regent every day aumel new privileges upon the fortunate 


projector. The bank obtained the monopoly of the sale of tobacco, 
the sole right of refinage of gold and silver, and was finally erected 
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into the Royal Bank of France. Amid the intoxication of success, 
both Law and the regent forgot the maxim so loudly proclaimed by 
the former, that a banker deserved death who made issues of paper 
without the necessary funds to provide for them. As soon as the 
bank, from a private, became a public institution, the regent caused 
a fabrication of notes to the amount of one thousand millions of 
livres. This was the first departure from sound principles, and one 
for which Law is not justly blamable. While the affairs of the bank 
were under his control, the issueshad never exceeded sixty millions. 
Whether Law opposed the inordinate increase is not known ; but as 
it took place as soon as the bank was made a royal establishment, it 
is but fair to lay the blame of the change of system upon the regent. 

Law found that he lived under a despotic government ; but he was 
not yet aware of the pernicious influence which such a government 
could exercise upon so delicate a framework as that of credit. He dis- 
covered it afterwards to his cost, but in the meantime suffered himself 
to be impelled by the regent into courses which his own reason must 
have disapproved. With a weakness most culpable, he lent his aid 
in inundating the country with paper money, which, based upon no 
solid foundation, was sure to fall, sooner or later. The extraordinary 
present fortune dazzled his eyes, and prevented him from seeing the 
evil day that would burst over his head, when once, from any cause 
or other, the alarm was sounded. The parliament were from the first 
jealous of his influence as a foreigner, and had, besides, their misgiv- 
ings as to the safety of his projects. As his influence extended, their 
animosity increased. D’Aguesseau, the chancellor, was unceremoni- 
ously dismissed by the regent for his opposition to the vast increase 
of paper money, and the constant depreciation of the gold and silver 
coin of the realm. This only served to augment the enmity of the 
parliament, and when D’Argenson, a man devoted to the interests of 
the regent, was appointed to the vacant chancellorship, and made at 
the same time minister of finance, they became more violent than 
ever, The first measure of the new minister caused a further depre- 
ciation of the coin. In order to extinguish the dillets d'état, it was 
ordered that persons bringing to the mint four thousand livres in 
specie and one thousand livres in 4illets d’état, should receive back 
coin to the amount of five thousand livres. D’Argenson plumed him- 
self mightily upon thus creating five thousand new and smaller livres 
out of the four thousand old and larger ones, being too ignorant of 
the true principles of trade and credit to be aware of the immense 
injury he was inflicting upon both. 

The parliament saw at once the impolicy and danger of such a 
system, and made repeated remonstrances to the regent. The latter 
refused to entertain their petitions, when the parliament, by a bold 
and very unusual stretch of authority, commanded that no money 
should be received in payment but that of the old standard. ‘The 
regent summoned a /it de justice, and annulled the decree. The par- 
liament resisted, and issued another. Again the regent exercised his 
privilege, and annulled it, till the parliament, stung to fiercer opposi- 
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tion, passed another decree, dated August 12th, 1718, by which they 
forbade the bank of Law to have any concern, eitfer direct or in- 
direct, in the administration of the revenue; and prohibited al] 
foreigners, under heavy penalties, from interfering, either in their 
own names, or in that of others, in the management of the finances 
of the State. The parliament considered Law to be the author of all 
the evil, and some of the councillors, in the virulence of their enmity, 
— that he should be brought to trial, and, if found guilty, be 
ung at the gates of the Palais de Justice. 
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PALAIS FROM THE GARDEN. 


Law, in great alarm, fled to the Palais Royal, and threw himself 
on the protection of the regent, praying that measures might be taken 
to reduce the parliament to obedience. The regent had nothing so 
much at heart, both on that account and because of the disputes that 
had arisen relative to the legitimation of the Duke of Maine and the 
Count of Thoulouse, the sons of the late king. The parliament was 
ultimately overawed by the arrest of their president and two of the 
councillors, who were sent to distant prisons. 

Thus the first cloud upon Law’s prospects blew over: freed from 
apprehensions of personal danger, he devoted his attention to his 
famous Mississippi project, the shares of which were rapidly rising, 
in spite of the parliament. At the commencement of the year 1719, 
an edict was published, granting to the Mississippi Company the ex- 
clusive privilege of trading to the East Indies, China, and the South 
Seas, and to all the possessions of the French East India Company, 
established by Colbert. The Company, in consequence of this great 
increase of their business, assumed, as more appropriate, the title of 
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Company of the Indies, and created fifty thousand new shares. The 
prospects now held out by Law were most magnificent. He promised 
a yearly dividend of two hundred livres upon each share of five hun- 
dred, which, as the shares were paid for in billets d’état, at their no- 
minal value, but worth only 100 livres, was at the rate of about 120 
per cent. profit. 
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LAW’S HOUSE; RUE DE QUINCAMPOIX. 


The public enthusiasm, which had been so long rising, could not 
resist a vision so splendid. At least three hundred thousand appli- 
cations were made for the fifty thousand new shares, and Law’s 
house, in the Rue de Quincampoix, was beset from morning to night 
by the eager applicants. As it was impossible to satisfy them all, it 
was several weeks before a list of the fortunate new stockholders 
could be made out, during which time the public impatience rose to 
a pitch of frenzy. Dukes, marquises, counts, with their duchesses, 
marchionesses, and countesses, waited in the street for hours every 
day, before Mr. Law’s door, to know the result. At last, to avoid 
the jostling of the plebeian crowd, which, to the number of thou- 
sands, filled the whole thoroughfare, they took apartments in the ad- 

36 
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joining houses, that they might be continually near the temple 
whence the new Plutus was diffusing wealth. Every day the value 
of the old shares increased, and the fresh applications, induced b 
the golden dreams of the whole nation, became so numerous, that it 
was deemed advisable to create no less than three hundred thousand 
new shares, at five thousand livres each, in order that the regent 
might take advantage of the popular enthusiasm to pay off the 
national debt. For this purpose, the sum of fifteen hundred millions 
of livres was necessary. Such was the eagerness of the nation, 
that thrice the sum would have been subscribed, if the government 
had authorized it. 

Law was now at the zenith of his prosperity, and the people 
were rapidly approaching the zenith of their infatuation. The 
highest and lowest classes were alike filled with a vision of bound- 
less wealth, There was not a person of note among the aristocracy, 
with the exception of the Duke of St. Simon and Marshal Villars, 
who was not engaged in buying or selling stock. People of ever 
age and sex and condition in life, speculated in the rise and fall of the 
Mississippi bonds. The Rue de Quincampoix was the grand re- 
sort of the jobbers, and it being a narrow and inconvenient street, 
accidents continually occurred in it, from the tremendous pressure 
of the crowd. Houses in it, worth, in ordinary times, a thousand 
livres of yearly rent, yielded as much as twelve or sixteen thou- 
sand. A cobbler, who had a stall in it, gained about two hundred 
livres a day by letting it out, and furnishing writing materials to 
brokers and their clients. The story goes, that a hunchbacked 
man, who stood in the street, gained considerable sums by lending 
his hump as a writing-desk to the eager speculators! The great 
concourse of persons who assembled to do business, brought a still 
greater concourse of spectators. These again, drew all the thieves 
and immoral characters of Paris to the spot, and constant riots and 
disturbances took place. At nightfall, it was often found necessary 
to send a troop of soldiers to clear the street. 

Law, finding the inconvenience of his residence, removed to the 
Place Venddme, whither the crowd of agioteurs followed him. 
That spacious square soon became as thronged as the Rue de 
Quincampoix ; from morning to night it presented the appearance 
of a fair. Booths and tents were erected for the transaction of 
business, and the sale of refreshments, and gamblers, with their rou- 
lette tables, stationed themselves in the very middle of the place, 
and reaped a golden, or rather a paper harvest from the throng. 
The boulevards and public gardens were forsaken ; parties of plea- 
eure took their walks, in preference, in the Place Vendéme, which , 
became the fashionable lounge of the idle, as well as the general 
rendezvous of the busy. The noise was so great all day, that the 
chancellor, whose court was situated in the square, complained to 
the regent and the municipality, that he could not hear the advocates. 
Law, when applied to, expressed his willingness to aid in the remo- 
vai of the nuisance, and for this purpose, entered into a treaty with 
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the Prince de Carignan for the Hotel de Soissons, which had a garden 
of several acres in the rear. A bargain was concluded, by which Law 
became the purchaser of the hotel at an enormous price, the prince 
reserving to himself the magnificent gardens, as a new source of 
profi They contained some fine statues and several fountains, 
and were altogether laid out with much taste. As soon as Law was 
installed in his new abode, an edict was published, forbidding all 
persons to buy or sell stock any where but in the gardens of the 
Hotel de Soissons. In the midst, among the trees, about five hun- 
dred small tents and pavilions were erected, for the convenience of 
the stock-jobbers. Their various colors, the gay ribands and banners 
which floated from them, the busy crowds which passed continually 
in and out, the incessant hum of voices, the noise, the music, and the 
strange mixture of business and pleasure on the countenances of the 
throng, all combined to give the place an air of enchantment that 
quite enraptured the Parisians. The Prince de Carignan made 
enormous profits while the delusion lasted. Each tent was let at 
the rate of five hundred livres a month; and, as there were at least 
five hundred of them, his monthly revenue, from this source alone, 
must have amounted to 250,000 livres, or upwards of £10,000 
sterling. : 

The honest old soldier, Marshal Villars, was so vexed to see the 
folly which had smitten his countrymen, that he could never speak 
with temper on the subject. Passing one day through the Place 
Vendome in his carriage, the choleric gentleman was so annoyed at 
the infatuation of the people, that he abruptly ordered his coach- 
man to stop, and, putting his head out of the carriage window, 
harangued them for full half an hour on their “ disgusting avarice.” 
This was not a very wise proceeding on his part. Hisses and shouts of 
laughter resounded from every side, and jokes without number were 
aimed at him. There being at last strong symptoms that something 
more tangible was flying through the air in the direction of his head, 
the Marshal was glad to drive on. He never again repeated the 
experiment. 

Two sober, quiet and philosophic men of letters, M. de la Motte 
and the Abbé Terrason, congratulated each other, that they, at least, 
were free from this strange infatuation. A few days afterwards, as 
the worthy abbé was coming out of the Hotel de Soissons, whither 
he had gone to buy shares in the Mississippi, whom should he see 
but his friend La Motte entering for the same purpose. “Ha!” said 
the abbé, smiling, “is that you?” “ Yes,” said La Motte, pushing 
past him as fast as he was able ; “and can that be you?” The next 
time the two scholars met, they talked of philosophy, of science, and 
of religion, but neither had courage for a long time to breathe one 
syllable about the Mississippi. At last, when it was mentioned, they 
agreed that a man ought never to swear against his doing any one 
thing, and that there was no sort of extravagance of which even a 
wise man was not capable. 

During this time, Law, the new Plutus, had become all at once 
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the most important personage of the State. The ante-chambers of 
the regent were forsaken by the courtiers. Peers, judges and 
bishops thronged to the Hétel de Soissons ; officers of the army and 
navy, ladies of title and fashion, and every one to whom hereditary 
rank or public employ gave a claim to precedence, were to be found 
waiting in his ante-chambers to beg for a portion of his India stock, 
Law was so pestered that he was unable to see one tenth part of 
the applicants, and every maneuvre that ingenuity could suggest 
was employed to gain access to him. Peers, whose dignity would 
have been outraged if the regent had made them wait half an hour 
for an interview, were content to wait six hours for the chance of 
seeing Monsieur Law. Enormous fees were paid to his servants, if 
they would merely announce their names. Ladies of rank em- 
ployed the blandishments of their smiles for the same object ; but 
many of them came day after day for a fortnight before they could 
obtain an audience. When Law accepted an invitation, he was . 
sometimes so surrounded by ladies, all asking to have their names 
put down in his lists as shareholders in the new stock, that, in spite 
of his well-known and habitual gallantry, he was obliged to tear 
himself away per force. The most ludicrous stratagems were em- 
ployed to have an opportunity of speaking to him. One lady, who 
had striven in vain during several days, gave up in despair all 
attempts to see him at his own house, but ordered her coachman to 
keep a strict watch whenever she was out in her carriage, and if he 
saw Mr. Law coming, to drive against a post and upset her. The 
coachman promised obedience, and for three days the lady was 
driven incessantly through the town, praying inwardly for the oppor- 
tunity to be overturned. At last she espied Mr, Law, and, pullin 
the string, called out to the coachman, “ Upset us now! for God’s 
sake, upset us now!” The coachman drove against a post, the lady 
screamed, the cuach was overturned, and Law, who had seen the 
accident, hastened to the spot to render assistance. The cunning 
dame was led into the Hotel de Soissons, where she soon thought it 
advisable to recover from her fright, and, after apologizing to Mr. 
Law, confessed her stratagem. Law smiled, and entered the lady 
in his books as the purchaser of a quantity of India stock. Another 
story is told of a Madame de Boucha, who, knowing that Mr. Law 
was at dinner at a certain house, proceeded thither in her carriage, 
and gave the alarm of fire. The company started from table, and 
Law among the rest ; but, seeing one lady making all haste into the 
house towards him, while every body else was scampering away, he 
suspected the trick, and ran off in another direction. 

Many other anecdotes are related, which, even though they may 
be a little exaggerated, are nevertheless worth preserving, as show- 
ing the spirit of that singular period.* The regent was one day 


* The curious reader may find an anecdote of the eagerness of the French ladies to retain Law 
in their company, which will make him blush or smile according as he happens to be very modest 
or the reverse. It is related in the Letters of Madame Charlotte Elizabeth de Baviér, Duchess of 
Orleane, vol. ii. p. 274. ‘ 
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mentioning, in the presence of D’Argenson, the Abbé Dubois, and 

some other persons, that he was desirous of deputing some lady, of 

the rank at least of a duchess, to attend upon his daughter at Mode- 

na; “ but,” added he, “I do not exactly know where to find one.” 

“No!” replied one, in affected surprise ; “I can tell you where to 

find every duchess in France: you have only to go to Mr. Law’s; 
ou will see them every one in his ante-chamber.” 

M. de Chirac, a celebrated physician, had bought stock at an un- 
lucky period, and was very anxious to sell out. Stock, however, 
continued to fall for two or three days, much to his alarm. His 
mind was filled with the subject, when he was suddenly called upon 
to attend a lady who imagined herself unwell. He arrived, was 
shown up stairs, and felt the lady’s pulse. “It falls! it falls! good 
God! it falls continually !” said he musingly, while the lady looked 
up in his face all anxiety for his opinion. ‘Oh, M. de Chirac,” said 
she, starting to her feet and ringing the bell for assistance, “ {am 
dying! Iam dying! it falls! it falls! it falls!” “ What falls?” in- 
quired the doctor in amazement. ‘My pulse! my pulse!” said 
the lady ; “I must be dying.” “Calm your apprehensions, my dear 
madam,” said M. de Chirac, “I was speaking of the stocks. The 
truth is, I have been a great loser, and my mind is so disturbed, I 
hardly know what I have been saying.” 

The price of shares sometimes rose ten or twenty per cent. in the 
course of a few hours, and many persons in the humbler walks of 
life, who had risen poor in the morning, went to bed in affluence. 
An extensive holder of stock, being taken ill, sent his servant to sell 
two hundred and fifty shares, at eight thousand livres each, the price 
at which they were then quoted. The servant went, and, on his 
arrival in the Jardin de Soissons, found that in the interval the price 
had risen to ten thousand livres. The difference of two thousand 
livres on the two hundred and fifty shares, amounting to 500,000 livres, * 
or £20,000 sterling, he very coolly transferred to his own use, and 
giving the remainder to his master, set out the same evening for 
another country. Law’s coachman ina very short time made money 
enough to set up a carriage of his own, and requested permission to 
leave his service. Law, who esteemed the man, begged of him as 
a favor, that he would endeavor, before he went, to find a substitute 
as good as himself. The coachman consented, and in the evening 
brought two of his former comrades, telling Mr. Law to choose be- 
tween them, and he would take the other. Cookmaids and footmen 
were now and then as lucky, and, in the full-blown pride of their 
easily acquired wealth, made the most ridiculous mistakes. Pre- 
serving the Janguage and manners of their old, with the finery of 
their new station, they afforded continual subjects for the pity of the 
sensible, the contempt of the sober, and the laughter of every body. 
But the folly and meanness of the higher ranks of society were still 
more disgusting. One instance alone, related by the Duke de St. 
Simon, will show the unworthy avarice which infected the whole of 
society. A man of the name of André, without character or educa- 
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tion, had, by a series of well-timed speculations in Mississippi bonds, 
gained enormous wealth in an incredibly short space of time. As 
St. Simon expresses it, “he had amassed mountains of gold.” As 
he became rich, he grew ashamed of the lowness of his birth, and 
anxious above all things to be allied to nobility. He had a daughter, 
an infant only three years of age, and he opened a negotiation with 
the aristocratic and needy family of D’Oyse, that this child should, 
upon certain conditions, marry a member of that house. The Mar. 
quis D’Oyse, to his shame, consented, and promised to marry her 
himself on her attaining the age of twelve, if the father would pay 
him down the sum of a hundred thousand crowns, and twenty thou. 
sand livres every year until the celebration of the marriage. The 
marquis was himself in his thirty-third year. This scandalous bar- 
gain was duly signed and sealed, the stock-jobber furthermore agree- 
ing to settle upon his daughter, on the marriage-day, a fortune of 
several millions. The Duke of Brancas, the head of the family, 
was present throughout the negotiation, and shared in all the profits, 
St. Simon, who treats the matter with the levity becoming what he 
thought so good a joke, adds, “that people did not spare their 
animadversions on this beautiful marriage,” and further informs us, 
“that the project fell to the ground some months afterwards by the 
overthrow of Law, and the ruin of the ambitious Monsieur André.” 
It would appear, however, that the noble family never had the hon- 
esty to return the hundred thousand crowns. 

Amid events like these, which, humiliating though they be, par- 
take largely of the ludicrous, others occurred of a more serious 
nature. Robberies in the streets were of daily occurrence, in con- 
sequence of the immense sums, in paper, which people carried about 
with them. Assassinations were also frequent. One case in par- 
ticular fixed the attention of the whole of France, not only on ac- 
count of the enormity of the offence, but of the rank and high 
connections of the criminal. 

The Count d’Horn, a younger brother of the Prince d’Horn, and 
related to the noble families of D’Aremberg, De Ligne, and De 
Montmorency, was a young man of dissipated character, extravagant 
to a degree, and unprincipled as he was extravagant. In connection 
with two other young men as reckless as himself, named Mille, a 
Piedmontese captain, and one Destampes, or Lestang, a Fleming, 
he formed a design to rob a very rich broker, who was known, un- 
fortunately for himself, to carry great sums about his person. The 
count pretended a desire to purchase of him a number of shares in 
the Company of the Indies, and for that purpose appointed to meet 
him in a cabaret, or low public-house, in the neighborhood of the 
Place Vendéme. The unsuspecting broker was punctual to his ap- 
esa so were the Count d’Horn and his two associates, whom 

e introduced as his particular friends. After a few moments’ con- 


versation, the Count d’Horn suddenly sprang upon his victim, and 
stabbed him three times in the breast with a poniard, The man fell 
heavily to the ground, and, while the count was employed in rifling 
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his portfolio of bonds in the Mississippi and India schemes to the 
amount of une hundred thousand crowns, Mille, the Piedmontese, 
stabbed the unfortunate broker again and again, to make sure of his 
death. But the broker did not fall without a struggle, and his cries 


brought the people of the cabaret to his assistance. Lestang, the 
other assassin, who had been set to keep watch at a staircase, sprang 
from a window and escaped; but Mille and the Count d’Horn were 
seized in the very act. 

This crime, committed in open day, and in so public a place as a 
cabaret, filled Paris with consternation. The trial of the assassins 
commenced on the following day; and the evidence being so clear, 
they were both found guilty, and condemned to be broken alive on 
the wheel. The noble relatives of the Count d’Horn absolutely 
blocked up the ante-chambers of the regent, praying for mercy on 
the misguided youth, and alleging that he was insane. The regent 
avoided them as long as possible, being determined that, in a case so 
atrocious, justice should take its course. But the importunity o 
these influential suitors was not to be overcome so silently ; and they 
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at last forced themselves into the presence of the regent, and prayed 
him to save their house the shame of a public execution. They 
hinted that the Princes d’Horn were allied to the illustrious: family 
of Orleans ; and added, that the regent himself would be disgraced 
if a kinsman of his should die by the hands of a common execu. 
tioner. The regent, to his credit, was proof against all their solici- 
tations, and replied to their last argument in the words of Corneille : 


“ Le crime fait la honte, et non pas  échafaud :” 


adding that whatever shame there might be in the punishment, he 
would very willingly share with the other relatives. Day after day 
they renewed their entreaties, but always with the same result. At 
last they thought that if they could interest the Duke de St. Simon 
in their favor—a man for whom the regent felt sincere esteem—they 
might succeed in their object. The duke, a thorough aristocrat, 
was as shocked as they were that a noble assassin should die by the 
same death as a plebeian felon, and represented to the regent the 
impolicy of making enemies of so numerous, wealthy and power- 
ful a family. He urged, too, that in Germany, where the family of 
D’Aremberg had large possessions, it was the law, that no relative 
of a person broken on the wheel could succeed to any public office 
or employ until a whole generation had passed away. For this rea- 
son, he thought the punishment of the guilty count might be trans- 
muted into beheading, which was considered all over Europe as 
much less infamous. The regent was moved by this argument, and 
was about to consent, when Law, who felt peculiarly interested in 
the fate of the murdered man, confirmed him in his former resolu- 
tion to let the law take its course. 

The relatives of D’Horn were now reduced to the last extremity. 
The Prince de Robec Montmorency, despairing of other methods, 
found means to penetrate into the dungeon of the criminal, and offer- 
ing him a cup of poison, implored him to save them from disgrace. 
The Count D’Horn turned away his head, and refused to take it. 
Montmorency pressed him once more ; and losing all patience at his 
continued refusal, turned on his heel, and exclaiming, “ Die, then, 
as thou wilt, mean-spirited wretch! thou art fit only to perish by the 
hands of the hangman!”’ left him to his fate. 

D’Horn himself petitioned the regent that he might be beheaded ; 
but Law, who exercised more influence over his mind than any 
other person, with the exception of the notorious Abbé Dubois, his 
tutor, insisted that he could not in justice succumb to the self-inter- 
ested views of the D’Horns. The regent had from the first been of 
the same opinion ; and within six days after the commission of their 
crime, D’Horn and Mille were broken on the wheel in the Place de 
Gréve, The other assassin, Lestang, was never apprehended. 

This prompt and severe justice was highly pleasing to the popu- 
lace of Paris. Even M. de Quincampoix, as they called Law, came 
in for a share of their approbation for having induced the regent to 
show no favor to a patrician. But the number of robberies and as- 
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sasinations did not diminish; no sympathy was shown for rich 
jobbers when they were plundered. The general laxity of public 
morals, conspicuous enough before, was rendered still more so by 
its rapid pervasion of the middle classes, who had hitherto remained 
comparatively pure between the open vices of the class above and 
the hidden crimes of the class below them. The pernicious love of 
gambling diffused itself through society, and bore all public and 
nearly all private virtue before it. 

For a time, while confidence lasted, an impetus was given to 
trade which could not fail to be beneficial. In Paris, especially, the 
good results were felt. Strangers flocked into the capital from every 

art, bent not only upon making money, but on spending it. The 
Rdans of Orleans, mother of the regent, computes the increase of 
the population during this time, from the great influx of strangers 
from all parts of the world, at 305,000 souls. The housekeepers 
were obliged to make up beds in garrets, kitchens, and even stables, 
for the accommodation of lodgers; and the town was so full of car- 
riages and vehicles of every description, that they were obliged, in 
the principal streets, to drive at a foot-pace for fear of accidents. 
The looms of the country worked with unusual activity to supply 
rich laces, silks, broadcloth, and velvets, which being paid for in 
abundant paper, increased in price four-fold. Provisions shared the 
general sium. Bread, meat and vegetables were sold at prices 


greater than had ever before been known; while the wages of labor 


rose in exactly the same proportion. The artisan who formerly 
gained fifteen sous per diem, now gained sixty. New houses were 
built in every direction; an illusory prosperity shone over the land, 
and so dazzled the eyes of the whole nation, that none could see the 
dark cloud on the horizon announcing thestorm that was too rapidly 
approaching. 

Law, himself, the magician whose wand had wrought so surprising 
a change, shared, of course, in the general prosperity. His wife and 
daughter were courted by the highest nobility, and their alliance 
sought by the heirs of ducal and princely houses, He bought two 
splendid estates in different parts of France, and entered into a ne- 
gotiation with the family of the Duke de Sully for the purchase of 
the marquisate of Rosny. His religion being an obstacle to his ad- 
vancement, the regent promised, if he would publicly conform to 
the Catholic faith, to make him comptroller-general of the finances. 
Law, who had no more real religion than any other professed gam- 
bler, readily agreed, and was confirmed by the Abbé de Tencin in 
the cathedral of Melun, in presence of a great crowd of specta- 
tors.* On the following day he was elected honorary churchwarden 


* The following squib was circulated on the occasion: 
“Foin de ton zéle séraphique, 
Malheureux Abbé de Tencin, 
Depuis que Law est Catholique, 
Tout le royaume est Capucin !” 
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of the parish of St. Roche, upon which occasion he made it a present 
of the sum of five hundred thousand livres. His charities, always 
magnificent, were not always so ostentatious. He gave away great 
sums privately, and no tale of real distress ever reached his ears in 
vain. 

At this time he was by far the most influential person of the state. 
The Duke of Orleans had so much confidence in his sagacity and 
the success of his plans, that he always consulted him upon ever 
matter of moment. He was by no means unduly elevated by his 
prosperity, but remained the same simple, affable, sensible man that 
he had shown himself in adversity. His gallantry, which was al- 
ways delightful to the fair object of it, was of a nature so kind, so 
gentlemanly, and so respectful, that not even a lover could have 
taken offence atit. If upon any occasion he showed any symptoms 
of haughtiness, it was to the cringing nobles who lavished their adu- 
lation upon him till it become fulsome. He often took pleasure in 


seeing how long he could make them dance attendance upon him 
for a single favor. To such of his own countrymen as by chance 
visited Paris, and sought an interview with him, he was, on the con- 
trary, all politeness and attention. When Archibald Campbell, Earl 
of Islay, and afterwards Duke of Argyle, called upon him in the 





Thus somewhat weakly and paraphrastically rendered by Justandson, in his translation of the 
Memoirs of Louis XV.: 
“ Tencin, a curse on thy seraphic zeal, 
Which by persuasion hath contrived the means 
To make the Scotchman at our altars kneel, 
Since which we all are poor as Capucines!” 

* From a print in a Dutch collection of satirical prints relating to the Mississippi Mania, entitled 
“Tlet groote Tafereel der Dwaasheid;” or, The great picture of Folly. The print of Atlas is 
styled, “ L’Atlas actieux de Papier.” Law is calling in Hercules to aid him in supporting the 
globe. Quoted in Wright’s England under the House of Hanover. ‘ 
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Place Vendéme, he had to pass through an ante-chamber crowded 
with persons of the first distinction, all anxious to see the great 
financier, and have their names put down as first on the list of some 
new subscription. Law, himself, was quietly sitting in his library, 
writing a letter to the gardener at his paternal estate of Lauriston 
about the planting of some cabbages! The earl stayed for a con- 
siderable time, played a game of piquet with his countryman, and 
left him, charmed with his ease, good sense and good breeding. 

Among the nobles who, by means of the public credulity at this 
time, gained sums sufficient to repair their ruined fortunes, may be 
mentioned the names of the Dukes de Bourbon, de Guiche, de la 
Force,* de Chaulnes, and d’Antin; the Marechal d’Estrées; the 
Princes de Rohan, de Poix, and de Léon. The Duke de Bourbon, 
son of Louis XIV. by Madame de Montespan, was peculiarly for- 
tunate in his speculations in Mississippi paper. He rebuilt the royal 
residence of Ehantilly in a style of unwonted magnificence; and 
being passionately fond of horses, he erected a range of stables, 
which were long renowned throughout Europe, and imported a 
hundred and fifty of the finest racers from England to improve the 
breed of France. He bought a large extent of country in Picardy, 
and became possessed of nearly all the valuable lands lying between 
the Oise and the Somme. 

When fortunes such as these were gained, it is no wonder that 
Law should have been almost worshipped by the mercurial popula- 
tion. Never was monarch more flattered than he was. All the 
small poets and Jittérateurs of the day poured floods of adulation 
upon him. According to them, he was the saviour of the country, 
the tutelary divinity of France ; wit was in all his words, goodness 
in all his looks, and wisdom in all his actions. So great a crowd 
followed his carriage whenever he went abroad, that the regent sent 
him a troop of horse as his permanent escort to clear the streets be- 
fore him. 

It was remarked at this time that Paris had never before been so 
full of objects of elegance and luxury. Statues, pictures and tapes- 
tries were imported in great quantities from foreign countries, and 
found a ready market. All those pretty trifles in the way of furni- 
ture and ornament which the French excel in manufacturing, were 
no longer the exclusive playthings of the aristocracy, but were to be 
found in abundance in the houses of traders and the middle classes 
in general. Jewelry of the most costly description was brought to 
Paris as the most favorable mart ; among the rest, the famous dia- 
mond bought by the regent, and called by his name, and which long 
adorned the crown of France. It was purchased for the sum of two 
millions of livres, under circumstances which show that the regent 


* The Duke de la Force gained considerable sums, not only by jobbinz in the stocks, but in 
dealing in porcelain, spices, &c. It was debated fora length of time in the Parliament of Paris 
whether he had not, in his quality"of spice-merchant, forfeited his rank in the peerage. It was de- 
cided in the negative. A caricature of him was made, dressed as a street-porter, carrying a large 
dale of spices on his back, with the inscription, “ Admirez La Force.” 
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was not so great a gainer as some of his subjects by the impetus 
which trade had received. When the diamond was first offered to 
him, he refused to buy it, although he desired above all things to 
possess it, alleging, as his reason, that his duty to the country he 
governed would not allow him to spend so large a sum of the public 
money for a mere jewel. This valid and honorable excuse threw all 
the ladies of the court into alarm, and nothing was heard for some 
days but expressions of regret that so rare a gem should be allowed 
to go out of France, no private individual being rich enough to buy 
it. The regent was continually importuned about it, but all in vain, 
until the Duke de St. Simon, who with all his ability was something 
of a twaddler, undertook the weighty business. His entreaties 
being seconded by Law, the good-natured regent gave his consent, 
leaving to Law’s ingenuity to find the means to pay for it. The 
owner took security for the payment of the sum of two millions of 
livres within a stated period, receiving in the mean time the interest 
of five per cent. upon that amount, and being allowed, besides, all 
the valuable clippings of the gem. St. Simon, in his Memoirs, re- 
lates with no little complacency his share in the transaction. After 
describing the diamond to be as large as a green gage, of a form 
nearly round, perfectly white, and without flaw, and weighing more 
than five hundred grains, he concludes with a chuckle, by telling 
the world “ that he takes great credit to himself for having induced 
the regent to make so illustrious a purchase.” In other words, he 
was proud that he had induced him to sacrifice his duty, and 
buy a bauble for himself at an extravagant price out of the public 
money. 

Thus the system continued to flourish till the commencement of 
the year 1720. The warnings of the parliament, that too great a 
creation of paper money would, sooner or later, bring the country 
to bankruptcy, were disregarded. The regent, who knew nothing 
whatever of the philosophy of finance, thought that a system which 
had produced such good effects, could never be carried to excess, 
If five hundred millions of paper had been of such advantage, five 
hundred millions additional would be of still greater advantage. 
This was the grand error of the regent, and which Law did not 
attempt to dispel. The extraordinary avidity of the people kept up 
the delusion ; and the higher the price of Indian and Mississippi 
stock, the more billets de banque were issued to keep pace with it. 
The edifice thus reared might not unaptly be compared to the 
gorgeous palace erected by Potemkin, that princely barbarian of 
Russia, to surprise and please his imperial mistress ; huge blocks 
of ice were piled one upon another; ionic pillars, of chastest 
workmanship, in ice, formed a noble portico; and a dome, of the 
same material, shone in the sun, which had just strength enough to 
gild, but not to melt it. It glittered afar, like a palace of crystals 
and diamonds; but there came one warm breeze from the south, 
and the stately building dissolved away, till none were able even to 
gather up the fragments. So with Law and his paper system. . No 
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sooner did the breath of popular mistrust blow steadily upon it, than 
it fell to’ruins, and none could raise it up again. 

The first slight alarm that was occasioned, was early in 1720. The 
Prince de Conti, offended that Law should have denied him fresh 
shares in India stock, at his own price, sent to his bank to demand pay- 
ment in specie for so enormous a quantity of notés, that three wagons 
were required for its transport. Law complained to the regent, and 
urged on his attention the mischief that would be done, if such an 
example found many imitators. The regent was but too well aware 
of it, and, sending for the Prince de Conti, ordered him, under 
penalty of his high displeasure, to refund to the bank two thirds of 
the specie which he had withdrawn from it. The prince was 
forced to obey the despotic mandate. Happily for Law’s credit, De 
Conti was an unpopular man: every body condemned his meanness 
and cupidity, and agreed that Law had been hardly treated. It is 
strange, however, that so narrow an escape should not have made 
both Law and the regent mare anxious to restrict their issues. 
Others were soon found who imitated, from motives of distrust, the 
example which had been set by de Conti in revenge. The more 
acute stockjobbers imagined justly that prices could not continue to 
rise for ever. Bourdon and La Richardiére, renowned for their ex- 
tensive operations in the funds, quietly and in small quantities at a 
time, converted their notes into specie, and sent it away to foreign 
countries. They also bought as much as they could conveniently 
carry, of plate and expensive jewelry, and sent it secretly away to 
England orto Holland, Vermalet, a jobber, who sniffed the coming 
storm, procured gold and silver coin to the amount of nearly a 
million livres, which he packed in a farmer’s cart, and covered 
over with hay and stubble. He then disguised himself in the 
dirty smock-frock, or blouse, of a peasant, and drove his precious 
load in safety into Belgium. From thence he soon found means to 
transport it to Amsterdam. 

Hitherto, no difficulty had been experienced by any class in pro- 
curing specie for their wants. But this system could not long be 
carried on without causing a scarcity. The voice of complaint was 
heard on every side, and inquiries being instituted, the cause was 
soon discovered. The council debated long on the remedies to be 
taken, and Law, being called on for his advice, was of opinion, that 
an edict should be published, depreciating the value of coin five per 
cent. below that of paper. The edict was published accordingly; 
but failing of its intended effect, was followed by another, in which 
the depreciation was increased to ten per cent. The payments of 
the bank were at the same time restricted to one hundred livres in 
gold, and ten in silver. All these measures were nugatory to restore 
confidence in the paper, though the restriction of cash payments 
within limits so extremely narrow, kept up the credit of the bank. 

Notwithstanding every effort to the contrary, the precious metals 
continued to be conveyed to England and Holland. The little coin 
that was left inthe country was carefully treasured, or hidden, until 
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the scarcity became so great, that the operations of trade could no 
longer be carried on. In this emergency, Law hazarded the bold 
experiment of forbidding the use of specie altogether. In Febru. 
ary, 1720, an edict was published, which, instead of restoring the 
credit of the paper, as was intended, destroyed it irrecoverably, and 
drove the country to the very brink of revolution. By this famous 
edict, it was forbidden to any person whatever to have more than 


LUCIFER’S NEW ROW-BARGE.* 


five hundred livres (£20) of coin in his possession, under pain of a 
heavy fine, and confiscation of the sums found. It was also for- 
bidden to buy up jewelry, plate, and precious stones, and informers 
were encouraged to make search for offenders, by the promise of 
one half the amount they might discover. The whole country sent 
up a cry of distress at the unheard of tyranny. The most odious 
persecution daily took place. The privacy of families was violated 








** Lucifer’s New Row-Barge ” exhibits Law in a barge, with a host of emblematic figures, repre- 
senting the Mississippi follies—From a print in Mr. Hawkins’ Collection. 
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by the intrusion of informers and their agents. The most virtuous 
and honest were denounced for the crime of having been seen with 
a louis d’or in their possession. Servants betrayed their masters, one 
citizen became a spy upon his neighbor, and arrests and confisca- 
tions 80 multiplied, that the courts found a difficulty in getting 
through the immense increase of business thus occasioned. It was 
sufficient for an informer to say that he suspected any person of 
concealing money in his house, and immediately a search-warrant 
was granted, Lord Stair, the English ambassador, said, that it was 
now impossible to doubt of the sincerity of Law’s conversion to the 
Catholic religion ; he had established the imquisition, after having 
given abundant evidence of his faith in ¢ransubstantiation, by turning 
so much gold into paper. 

Every epithet that popular hatred could suggest, was showered 
upon the regent and the unhappy Law. Coin, to any amount above 
five hundred livres, was an illegal tender, and nobody would take 
paper if he could help it. No one knew to-day what his notes 
would be worth to-morrow. ‘ Never,” says Duclos, in his Secret 
Memoirs of the Regency, “was seen a more capricious government— 
never was a more frantic tyranny exercised by hands less firm. It 
is inconceivable to those who were witnesses of the horrors of those 
times, and who look back upon them now as on a dream, that a sud- 
den revolution did not break out—that Law and the regent did not 
perish by atragical death. They were both held in horror, but the 
people confined themselves to complaints; a sombre and timid de- 
spair, a stupid consternation, had seized upon all, and men’s minds 
were too vile even to be capable of a courageous crime.” It would 
appear that, at one time, a movement of the people was organized. 
Seditious writings were posted up against the walls, and were sent, 
in hand-bills, to the houses of the most conspicuous people. One of 
them, given in the Mémoires de la Régence, was to the following 
effect : “ Sir and madam,—This is to give you notice, that a St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day will be enacted again on Saturday and Sunday, if 
affairs do not alter. You are desired not to stir out, nor you, nor 
your servants. God preserve you from the flames! Give notice to 
your neighbors. Dated, Saturday, May 25th, 1720.” The immense 
number of spies with which the city was infested, rendered the peo- 
ple mistrustful of one another, and beyond some trifling disturbances 
made in the evening by an insignificant group, which was soon dis- 
persed, the peace of the capital was not compromised. 

The value of shares in the Louisiana or Mississippi stock had 
fallen very rapidly, and few indeed were found to believe the tales 
that had once been told of the immense wealth of that region, A 
last effort was therefore tried to restore the public confidence in the 
Mississippi project. For this purpose a general conscription of all 
the poor wretches in Paris was made by order of government. Up- 
wards of six thousand of the very refuse of the population were im- 
pressed, as if in time of war, and were provided with clothes and tools, 
to be embarked for New Orleans, to work in the gold mines alleged 
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to abound there. They were paraded day after day through the streets 
with their pikes and shovels, and then sent off in small detachments 
to the out-ports to be shipped for America. Two thirds of them never 
reached their destination, but dispersed themselves over the country, 
sold their tools for what they could get, and returned to their old 
course of life. In less than three weeks afterwards, one half of them 
were to be found again in Paris. The manceuvre, however, caused a 
trifling advance in Mississippi stock. Many persons of superabundant 
gullibility believed that operations had begun in earnest in the new 
Golconda, and that gold and silver ingots would again be found in 
France. 

In a constitutional monarchy some surer nieans would have been 
found for the restoration of public credit. In England, at a subse. 
quent period, when a similar delusion had brought on similar distress, 
how different were the measures taken to repair the evil! but in 
France, unfortunately, the remedy was left to the authors of the mis- 
chief. The arbitrary will of the regent, which endeavored to extri- 
cate the country, only plunged it deeper into the mire. All payments 
were ordered to be made in paper, and between the Ist of February 
and the end of May, notes were fabricated to the amount of upwards 
of 1,500 millions of livres, or 60,000,000. sterling. But the alarm 
once sounded, no art could make the people feel the slightest confi- 
dence in paper which was not exchangeable into metal. M. Lambert, 
the president of the parliament of Paris, told the regent to his face 
that he would rather have a hundred thousand livres in gold or silver 
than five millions in the notes of his bank. When such was the general 
feeling, the superabundant issues of paper but increased the evil, by 
rendering still more enormous the disparity between the amount of 
specie and notes in circulation. Coin, which it was the object of the 
regent to depreciate, rose in value on every fresh attempt to diminish 
it. In February, it was judged advisable that the Royal Bank should 
be incorporated with the Company of the Indies. An edict to that 
effect was published and registered by the parliament. The State 
remained the guarantee for the notes of the bank, and no more were 
to be issued without an orderin council. All the profits of the bank, 
since the time it had been taken out of Law’s hands and made a na- 
tional institution, were given over by the regent to the Company of 
the Indies. This measure had the effect of raising for a short time 
the value of the Louisiana and other shares of the company, but it 
failed in placing public credit on any permanent basis. 

A council of state was held in the beginning of May, at which 
Law, D’Argenson, (his colleague inthe administration of the finances,) 
and all the ministers were present. It was then computed that the 
total amount of notes in circulation was 2,600 millions of livres, while 
the coin in the country was not quite equal to half that amount. It 
was evident to the majority of the council that some plan must be 
adopted to equalize the currency. Some proposed that the notes 
should be reduced to the value of the specie, while others proposed 
that the nominal value of the specie should be raised till it was on an 
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equality with the paper. Law ia said to have opposed both these pro- 
jects, but failing in suggesting any other, it was agreed thatthe notes 
should be depreciated one half. On the 21st of May, an edict was 
accordingly issued, by which it was decreed that the shares of the 
Company of the Indies, and the notes of the bank, should gradually 
diminish in value, till at the end of a year they should only pass cur- 
rent for one half of their nominal worth. The parliament refused to 
register the edict—the greatest outcry was excited, and the state of 
the country became so alarming, that, as the only means of preserving 
tranquillity, the council of the regency was obliged to stultify its own 
proceedings, by publishing within seven days another edict, restoring 
the notes to their original value. 

On the same day (the 27th of May) the bank stopped payment in 
specie. Law and Dehepimen were both dismissed from the ministry. 
The weak, vacillating and cowardly regent threw the blame of all the 
mischief upon Law, who, upon presenting himself at the Palais Royal, 
was refused admittance. At nightfall, however, he was sent for, and 
admitted into the palace by a secret door,* when the regent endea- 
vored to console him, and made all manner of excuses for the severity 
with which in public he had been compelled to treat him. So capri- 
cious was his conduct, that, two days afterwards, he took him publicly 
to the opera, where he sat in the royal box alongside of the regent, 
who treated him with marked consideration in face of all the people. 
But such was the hatred against Law, that the experiment had well 
nigh proved fatal to him. The mob assailed his carriage with stones 
just as he was entering his own door; and if the coachman had not 
made a sudden jerk into the court-yard, and the domestics closed the 
gate immediately, he would, in all probability, have been dragged out 
and torn to pieces. On the following day his wife and daughter were 
also omalied by the mob as they were returning in their carriage from 
the races. When the regent was informed of these occurrences, he 
sent Law a strong detachment of Swiss guards, who were stationed 
night and day in the court of his residence. The public indignation 
at last increased so much, that Law, finding his own house, even with 
this guard, insecure, took refuge in the Palais Royal, in the apart- 
ments of the regent. 

The chancellor, D’Aguesseau, who had been dismissed in 1718 for 
his opposition to the projects of Law, was now recalled to aid in the 
restoration of credit. The regent acknowledged too late, that he had 
treated with unjustifiable harshness and mistrust one of the ablest, 
and perhaps the sole honest public man of that corrupt period. He 
had retired ever since his disgrace to his country house at Fresnes, 
where, in the midst of severe but delightful philosophic studies, he 
had forgotten the intrigues of an unworthy court. Law himself, and 
the Chevalier de Conflans, a gentleman of the regent’s household, 
were dispatched in a post-chaise with orders to bring the ex-chancellor 
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to Paris along with them. D’Aguesseau consented to render what 
assistance he could, contrary to the advice of his friends, who did not 
approve that he should accept any recal to office of which Law was 
the bearer. On his arrival in Paris, five counsellors of the parliament 
were admitted to confer with the Commissary of Finance ; and on 
the Ist of June an order was published abolishing the law which made 
it criminal to amass coin to the 
amount of more than five hundred 
livres. Every one was permitted to 
have as much specie as he pleased, 

In order that the bank notes might 
x. be withdrawn, twenty-five millions 
-\ of new notes were created, on the 

‘security of the revenues of the city 

\ of Paris, at two and a half per cent. 
tY The bank notes withdrawn were 
publicly burned in front of the Hote! 
de Ville. The new notes were 
principally of the value of ten livres 
each; and on the 10th of June the 
bank was re-opened, with a sufficiency of silver coin to give in 
change for them, 

These measures were productive of considerable advantage. All 
the population of Paris hastened to the bank to get coin for their 
small notes; and silver becoming scarce, they were paid in copper. 
Very few complained that this was too heavy, although poor fellows 
might be continually seen toiling and sweating along the streets, 
laden with more than they could comfortably carry, in the shape of 
change for fifty livres. The crowds around the bank was so great, 
that hardly a day passed that some one was not pressed to death, On 
the 9th of July, the multitude was so dense and clamorous that the 
guards stationed at the entrance of the Mazarin Gardens closed the 
gate and refused to admit any more. The crowd became incensed, 
and flung stones through the railings upon thesoldiers. The latter, 
incensed in their turn, threatened to fire upon the people. At that 
instant one of them was hit by a stone, and, taking up his piece, he 
fired into the crowd. One man fell dead immediately, oak another 
was severely wounded. It was every instant expected that a general 
attack would have been paiva, fant the bank ; but the gates of 
the Mazarin Gardens being opened to the crowd, who saw a whole 
troop of soldiers, with their bayonets fixed ready to receive them, 
they contented themselves by giving vent to their indignation in 
groans and hisses. 

Eight days afterwards the concourse of people was so tremendous 
that fifteen persons were squeezed to death at the doors of the bank. 
The people were so indignant that they took three of the bodies on 
stretchers before them, and proceeded, to the number of seven or 
eight thousand, to the gardens of the Palais Royal, that they might 
show the regent the misfortunes that he and Law had brought upon 


D’AGUESSEAU. 
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the country. Law’s coachman, who was sitting at the box of his 
master’s carriage, in the court-yard of the palace, happened to have 
more zeal than discretion, and, not liking that the mob should abuse 
his master, he said, loud enough to be overheard by several persons, 
that they were all blackguards, and deserved to be hanged. The 
mob immediately set upon him, and thinking that Law was in the 
carriage, broke it to pieces. The imprudent coachman narrowly 
escaped with his life. No further mischief was done; a body of 
troops making their appearance, the crowd quietly dispersed, after 
an assurance had been given by the regent that the three bodies they 
had brought to show him should be decently buried at his own ex- 
pense. The parliament was sitting at the time of this uproar, and 
the president took upon himself to go out and see what was the 
matter. On his return he informed the councillors that Law’s car- 
riage had been broken by the mob. All the members rose simulta- 
neously, and expressed their joy by a loud shout, while one man, 
more zealous in his hatred than the rest, exclaimed, “ And Law him- 
self, is he torn to pieces ??”™* 

Much, undoubtedly, depended on the credit of the Company of 
the Indies, which was answerable for so great a sum to the nation. 
It was therefore suggested in the council of the ministry, that any 
privileges which could be granted to enable it to fulfil its engage- 
ments, would be productive of the best results. With this end ia 
view, it was proposed that the exclusive privilege of all maritime 
commerce should be secured to it, and an edict to that effect was 
published. But it was unfortunately forgotten, that by such a mea- 
sure all the merchants of the country would be ruined. The idea of 
such an immense privilege was generally scouted by the nation, and 
petition on petition was presented to the per that they would 
refuse to register the decree. They refused accordingly, and the 
regent, remarking that they did nothing but fan the flame of sedi- 
tion, exiled them to Blois. At the intercession of D’Aguesseau, the 
place of banishment was changed to Pontoise, and thither accord- 
ingly the councillors repaired, determined to set the regent at 
defiance. They made every arrangement for rendering their tem- 
porary exile as agreeable as possible. The president gave the most 
elegant suppers, to which he invited all the gayest and wittiest com- 
pany of Paris. Every night there was a concert and ball for the 
ladies. The usually grave and solemn judges and councillors joined 
in cards and other diversions, leading for several weeks a life of the 
most extravagant pleasure, for no other purpose than to show the 
regent of how little consequence they deemed their banishment, and 


* The Duchess of Orleans gives a different version of this story; but whichever be the true one, 
the manifestation of such feeling in a legislative assembly was not very creditable. She says that 
the president was so transported with joy, that he was seized with a rhyming fit, and, returning into 
the hall, exclaimed to the members: 


“ Messiours | Messiewrs ! bonne nowelle! 
Le carrosse de Lass est reduit en cannelle ” 
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that, when they willed it, they could make Pontoise a pleasanter 
residence than Paris. 

Of all the nations in the world, the French are the most renowned 
for singing over their grievances. Of that country it has been re. 
marked with some truth, that its whole history may be traced in its 
songs. When Law, by the utter failure of his best laid plans, ren- 
dered himself obnoxious, satire of course seized hold upon him; 
and while caricatures of his person appeared in all the shops, the 
streets resounded with songs, in which neither he nor the regent 
was spared. Many of these songs were far from decent; and one 
of them in particular counselled the application of all his notes 
to the most ignoble use to which paper can be applied. But the 
following, preserved in the letters of the Duchess of Orleans, was 
the best and the most popular, and was to be heard for months in 
all the carrefours in Paris, The application of the chorus is happy 
enough : 

Aussitét que Lass arriva 
Dans notre bonne ville, 
Monsieur le Régent publia 
Que Lass serait utile 
Pour rétablir la nation. 
La faridondaine ! la faridondon! 
Mais il nous a tous enrichi, 
Biribi! 
A la fagon de Barbari, 
Mon ami! 


Ce parpaillot, pour attirer 
Tout l’argent de la France, 
Songea d’abord a s’assurer 
De notre confiance. 
Il fit son abjuration, 
La faridondaine ! la faridondon ! 
Mais le fourbe s’est converti, 
Biribi! 
A la fagon de Barbari, 
Mon ami! 


Lass, le fils ainé de Satan 
Nous met tous a l’auméne, 
Il nous a pris tout notre argent 
Et n’en rend a personne. 
Mais le Régent, humain et bon, 
La faridondaine ! la faridondon ! 
Nous rendra ce qu’on nous a pris, 
Biribi! 
A la facou de Barbari, 
Mon ami ! 
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The following epigram is of the same date: 


Iundi, jachetai dca actions : 
Mardi, je gagnai des milliong ; 
Mercredi, jarrangeai mon ménage, 
Jeudi, je pris un équipage, 
Vendredi, je m’en fus au bal, 

Et Samedi,  Vhépital. 


Among the caricatures that were abundantly published, and that 
showed as plainly as graver matters, that the nation had awakened 
to a sense of its folly, was one, a fac-simile of which is preserved in 
the Mémoires de la Régence. It was thus described by its author : 
“ The ‘Goddess of Shares’ in her triumphal car, driven by the ‘God- 
dess of Folly.’ Those who are drawing the car are impersonations 
of the Mississippi, with his wooden leg, the South Sea, the Bank of 
England, the Company of the West of Senegal, and of various as- 
surances. Lest the car should not roll fast enough, the agents of 
these companies, known by their long fox-tails and their cunnin 
looks, turn round the spokes of the wheels, upon which are seankal 
the names of the several stocks and their value, sometimes high 
and sometimes low, according to the turns of the wheel. Upon the 
ground are the merchandise, day-books and ledgers of legitimate 
commerce, crushed under the chariot of Folly. Behind is an im- 
mense crowd of persons, of all ages, sexes and conditions, clamor- 
ing after Fortune, and fighting with each other to get a portion of 
the shares which she distributes so bountifully among them. In the 
clouds sits a demon, blowing bubbles of soap, which are also the 
objects of the admiration and cupidity of the crowd, who jump upon 
one another’s backs to reach them ere they burst, Right in the 
pathway of the car, and blocking up the passage, stands a large 
building, with three doors, through one of which it must pass, if it 
proceeds farther, and all the crowd along with it. Over the first 
door are the words, ‘ Hépitel des Fouz,’ over the second, ‘ Hépitel des 
Malades,’ and over the third, ‘ Hépital des Gueux.”” Another carica- 
ture represented Law sitting in a large cauldron, boiling over the 
flames of popular madness, surrounded by an impetuous multitude, 
who were pouring all their gold and silver into it, and receiving 
gladly in exchange the bits of paper which he distributed ‘among 
them by handfuls. 

While this excitement lasted, Law took good care not to expose 
himself unguarded in the streets, Shut up in the apartments of the 
regent, he was secure from all attack ; and whenever he ventured 
abroad, it was either incognito, or in one of the royal carriages, with 
a powerful escort. An amusing anecdote is recorded of the detest- 
ation in which he was held by the people, and the ill-treatment he 
would have met had he fallen into their hands. A gentleman of the 
name of Boursel was passing in his carriage down the Rue St. 
Antoine, when his farther progress was stayed by a hackney-coach 
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that had blocked up the road. M. Boursel’s servant called impa- 
tiently to the hackney-coachman to get out of the way, and, on his 
refusal, struck him a blow on the face. A crowd was soon drawn 
together by the disturbance, and M. Boursel got out of the carriage 
to restore order. The hackney-coachman, imagining that he had 
now another assailant, bethought him of an expedient to rid him. 
self of both, and called out as loudly as he was able, “ Help! help! 
murder! murder! Here are Law and his servant going to kill me! 
Help! help!” At this cry the people came out of their shops, 
armed with sticks and other weapons, while the mob gathered 
stones to inflict summary vengeance upon the supposed financier. 
Happily for M. Boursel and his servant, the door of the church of 
the Jesuits stood wide open, and, seeing the fearful odds against 
them, they rushed towards it with all speed. They reached the 
altar, pursued by the people, and would have been ill-treated even 
there, if, finding the door open leading to the sacristy, they had not 
sprang through, and closed it after them. The mob were then per- 
suaded to leave the church by the alarmed and indignant priests, 
and finding M. Boursel’s carriage still in the streets, they vented 
their ill-will against it, and did it considerable damage. 

The twenty-five millions secured on the municipal revenues of 
the city of Paris, bearing so low an interest as two and a half per 
cent., were not very ‘popular among the large holders of Mississippi 
stock. The conversion of the securities was, therefore, a work of 
considerable difficulty ; for many preferred to retain the falling paper 
vf Law’s Company, in the hope that a favorable turn might take 
place. On the 15th of August, with a view to hasten the conver- 
sion, an edict was passed, declaring that all notes for sums between 
one thousand and ten thousand livres, should not pass current, ex- 
cept for the purchase of annuities and bank accounts, or for the pay- 
ment of instalments still due on the shares of the company. 

In October following, another edict was passed, depriving these 
notes of all value whatever, after the month of November next en- 
suing. The management of the mint, the farming of the revenue, 
and all the other advantages and privileges of the India or Missis- 
sippi Company were taken from them, and they were reduced to a 
mere private company. This was the death-blow to the whole sys- 
tem, which had now got into the hands of its enemies. Law had 
lost all influence in the Council of France, and the company, being 
despoiled of its immunities, could no longer hold out the shadow of 
a prospect of being able to fulfil its engagements. All those sus- 
pected of illegal profits at the time the public delusion was at its 
height, were sought out and amerced in heavy fines. It was pre- 
viously ordered that a list of the original proprietors should be made 
out, and that such persons as still retained their shares should place 
them in deposit with the company, and that those who had neglected 
to complete the shares for which they had put down their names, 
should now purchase them of the company, at the rate of 13,500 
livres for each share of 500 livres, Rather than submit to pay this 
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enormous sum for stock which was actually at a discuunt, the share- 
holders packed up all their portable effects, and endeavored to find 
a refuge in foreign countries. Orders were immediately issued to 
the authorities at the ports and frontiers, to apprehend all travellers 
who sought to leave the kingdom, and keep them in custody, until 
it was ascertained whether they had any plate or jewelry with them, 
or were concerned in the late stock-jobbing. Against such few as 
escaped, the punishment of death was recorded, while the most 
arbitrary proceedings were instituted against those who remained. 


LAW IN A CAB DRAWN BY COCKS.* 


Law himself, in a moment of despair, determined to leave a coun- 
try where his life was no longer secure. He at first only demanded 
permission to retire from Paris to one of his country seats, a per- 
mission which the regent cheerfully granted. The latter was much 
affected at the unhappy turn affairs had taken, but his faith con- 
tinued unmoved in the truth and efficacy of Law’s financial system. 
His eyes were opened to his own errors; and during the few re- 
maining years of his life he constantly longed for an opportunity of 
again establishing the system upon a securer basis. At Law’s last 


* Law in a car drawn by cocks; from Het groote Tafereel der Dwaasheid, 
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interview with the prince, he is reported to have said, “I confess 
that I have committed many faults. I committed them because ‘[ 
am a man, and all men are liable to error; but I declare to you 
most solemnly, that none of them proceeded from wicked or dis- 
honest motives, and that nothing of the kind will be found in the 
whole course of my conduct.” 

Two or three days after his departure the regent sent him a very 
kind letter, permitting him to leave the kingdom whenever he 
pleased, and stating that he had ordered his passports to be made 
ready. He at the same time offered him any sum of money he 
might require. Law respectfully declined the money, and set out 
for Brussels in a post-chaise belonging to Madame de Prie, the 
mistress of the Duke of Bourbon, escorted by six horse guards. 
From thence he proceeded to Venice, where he remained for some 
months, the object of the greatest curiosity to the i who be- 
lieved him to be the possessor of enormous wealth. No opinion, 
however, could be more erroneous. With more generosity than 
ceuld have been expected from a man who during the greatest part 
of his life had been a professed gambler, he had refused to enrich 
himself at the expense of a ruined nation. During the height of the 
popular frenzy for Mississippi stock, he had never doubted of the 
final success of his projects in making France the richest and most 
powerful nation of Europe. He invested all his gains in the pur- 
chase of landed property in France, a sure proof of his own belief 
in the stability of his schemes. He had hoarded no plate or jewel- 
ry, and sent no money, like the dishonest jobbers, to foreign coun- 
tries. His all, with the exception of one diamond, worth about 
five or six thousand pounds sterling, was invested in the French soil ; 
and when he left that country, he left it almost a beggar. This fact 
alone ought to rescue his memory from the charge of knavery, so 
often and so unjustly brought against him. 

As soon as his departure was known, all his estates and his valua- 
ble library were confiscated. Among the rest, an annuity of 200,000 
livres (£8,000 sterling) on the lives of his wife and children, which 
had been purchased for five millions of livres, was forfeited, not- 
withstanding that a special edict, drawn up for the purpose in the 
days of his prosperity, had expressly declared that it should never 
be confiscated for any cause whatever. Great discontent existed 
among the people that Law had been suffered to escape. The mob 
and the parliament would have been pleased to have seen him 
hanged. The few who had not suffered by the commercial revolu- 
tion rejoiced that the quack had left the country ; but all those (and 
they were by far the most numerous class) whose fortunes were 
implicated, regretted that his intimate knowledge of the distress.of 
the country, and of the causes that had led to it, had not been ren- 
dered more available in discovering a remedy. 

At a meeting of the Council of France and the General Council 
of the Regency, documents were laid upon the table, from which it 
appeared that the amount of notes in circulation was 2,700 millions. 
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The regent was called upon to explain how it happened that there 
was a discrepancy between the dates at which these issues were 
made and those of the edicts by which they were authorized. He 
might have safely taken the whole blame upon himself, but he pre- 
ferred that an absent man should bear a share of it; and he there- 
fore stated that Law, upon his own authority, had issued 1,200 
millions of notes at different times, and that he, (the regent,) seeing 
that the thing had been irrevocably done, had screened Law by 
antedating the decrees of the council which authorized the augmen- 
tation. It would have been more to his credit if he had told the 
whole truth while he was about it, and acknowledged that it was 
mainly through his extravagance and impatience that Law had been 
induced to overstep the bounds of safe speculation. It was also 
ascertained that the national debt, on the first of January, 1721, 
amounted to upwards of 3,100 millions of livres, or more than 
£124,000,000 sterling, the interest upon which was £3,196,000. A 
commission, or visa, was forthwith appointed to examine into all the 
securities of the state creditors, who were to be divided into’ five 
classes : the first four comprising those who had purchased their se- 
curities with real effects, and the latter comprising those who could 
give no proofs that the transactions they had entered into were real 
and bona fide. The securities of the latter were ordered to be 
destroyed, while those of the first four classes were subjected to a 
most rigid and jealous scrutiny. The result of the labors of the visa 
was a report, in which they counselled the reduction of the interest 
upon these securities to fifty-six millions of livres. They justified 
this advice by a statement of the various acts of peculation and extor- 
tion which they had discovered; and an edict to that effect was 
accordingly published and duly registered by the parliaments of the 
kingdom. 

poms tribunal was afterwards established, under the title of the 
Chambre del’ Arsenal, which took cognizance of all the malversations 
committed in the financial departments of the government during the 
late unhappy period. A Master of Requests, named Falhonet, to- 
gether with the Abbé Clement, and two clerks in their employ, had 
been concerned in divers acts of peculation, to the amount of up- 
wards of a million of livres. The first two were sentenced to be 
beheaded, and the latter to be hanged ; but their punishment was 
afterwards commuted into imprisonment for life in the Bastile. 
Numerous other acts of dishonesty were discovered, and punished 
by fine and imprisonment. 

D’Argenson shared with Law and the regent the unpopularity 
which had alighted upon all those concerned in the Mississippi 
madness. He was dismissed from his post of Chancellor to make 
room for D’Aguesseau ; but he retained the title of Keeper of the 
Seals, and was allowed to attend the councils whenever he pleased. 
He thought it better, however, to withdraw from Paris, and live 
for a time a life of seclusion at his country seat. But he was not 
formed for retirement; and becoming moody and discontented, he 
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aggravated a disease under which he had long labored, and died in 
less than a twelvemonth. The populace of Paris so detested him, 
that they carried their hatred even to his grave. As his funeral 
procession passed to the church of St. Nicholas du Chardonneret, 
the burying place of his family, it was beset by a riotous mob, and 
his two sons, who were following as chief mourners, were obliged 
to drive as fast as they were able down a by-street to escape per- 
sonal violence. 

As regards Law, he for some time entertained a hope that he 
should be recalled to France to aid in establishing its credit upon a 
firmer basis, The death of the regent, in 1723, who expired 
suddenly as he was sitting by the fireside conversing with his 
mistress, the Duchess de Phalaris, deprived him of that hope, and 
he was reduced to lead his former life of gambling. He was more 
than once obliged to pawn his diamond, the sole remnant of his vast 
wealth, but successful play generally enabled him to redeem it. 
Being persecuted by his creditors at Rume, he proceeded to Copen- 
hagen, where he received permission from the English ministry to 
reside in his native country, his pardon for the murder of Mr, 
Wilson having been sent over to him in 1719. He was brought 
over in the admiral’s ship—a circumstance which gave occasion for 


HOTEL DE SOISSONS. 


a short debate in the House of Lords. Earl Coningsby complained 
that a man who had renounced both his country and his religion, 
should have been treated with such honor, and expressed his belief 
that his presence in England, at a time when the people were so be- 
wildered by the nefarious practices of the South-Sea directors, 
would be attended with no little danger. He gave notice of 4 
motion on the subject ; but it was allowed to drop, no other member 
of the House having the slightest participation in his lordship’s fears. 
Law remained for about four years in England, and then proceeded 
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to Venice, where he died in 1729, in very embarrassed circumstances. 
The following epitaph was written at the time : 
“Ci git cet Ecossais célébre, 
Ce calculateur sans égal, 
Qui, par les régies de Palgébre, 
A mis la France a V’hépital.” 

His brother, William Law, who had been concerned with him in 
the administration both of the bank and the Louisiana Company, 
was imprisoned in the Bastile for alleged malversation, but no guilt 
was ever proved against him. He was liberated after fifteen months, 
and became the founder of a family which is stillknown in France 
under the title of Marquise of Lauriston. 


POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By tue Hoy. THOMAS H. BENTON. 


Tue following forms one of the chapters of Col. Benton’s forthcoming Memoirs 
of his own times, The Political History of the Bank of the United States cannot be 
impartially written by a political partizan, but should be prepared by some one whose 
judgment is not warped by party bias, and by one who has an accurate knowledge of 
the facts in that history. We give the chapter, however, entire; promising that at 
an early day the discolored views of the writer shall be revised by competent hands. 
—Ed. B, M. 


Error of Mons. De Tocqueville in relation to the Bank of the United 
States, the President, and the People. 


Tue first message of President Jackson, delivered at the commence- 
ment of the session 1829-30, confirmed the hopes which the democracy 
had placed in him. It was a message of the Jeffersonian school, and re-es- 
tablished the landmarks of party, when parties were founded on principle. 
Its salient point was the Bank of the United States, and the non-renewal 
of its charter. He was opposed to the renewal, both on grounds of 
constitutionality and expediency, and took this opportunity of so declar- 
ing, both for the information of the people and of the institution, that 
each might know what they had to rely upon with respect to him. He 
said : 

“The charter of the Bank of the United States expires in 1836, and 
its stockholders will probably apply for a renewal of their privileges. In 
order to avoid the evils resulting from precipitancy in a measure involy- 
ing such important principles, and such deep pecuniary interests, I feel 
that I cannot, in justice to the parties interested, too soon present it to 
the deliberate consideration of the legislature and the people. Both the 
constitutionality and the expediency of the law creating this bank are 
well questioned by a large portion of our fellow-citizens; and it must be 
admitted by all, that it failed in the great end of establishing a uniform 
and sound currency.” 
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This passage was the d feature of the message, rising above pre- 
cedent and judicial ph going back to the Se and the 
foundation of party on principle, and risking a contest at the commence- 
ment of his administration, which a mere politician would have put off to 
the last. The Supreme Court had decided in favor of the constitution- 
ality of the institution; a democratic Congress, in chartering a second 
bank, had yielded the question both of constitutionality and expediency, 
Mr. Madison, in signing the bank charter of 1816, yielded to the au- 
thorities without surrendering his convictions. But the effect was the 
same in behalf of the institution, and against the constitution, and against 
the integrity of party founded on principle. It threw down the greatest 
landmark of party, and yielded a power of construction which nullified 
the limitations of the constitution, and left Congress at liberty to pass 
any law which it deemed “necessary” to carry into effect any granted 
power. The whole argument for the bank turned upon the word “ neces- 
sary,” at the end of the enumerated powers granted to Congress, and 

ve rise to the first great division of parties in Washington’s time—the 
ederal party being for the construction which would authorize a national 
bank ; the democratic party (republican, as then called,) being against it. 

It was not merely the bank which the democracy opposed, but the 
latitudinarian construction which would authorize it, and which would 
enable Congress to substitute its own will in other cases for the words 
of the constitution, and do what it pleased under the plea of “ necessary ” 
—a plea under which they would be left as much to their own will as 
under the “general welfare” clause. It was the turning point between 
a strong and splendid government on one side, doing what it pleased, 
and a plain economical government on the other, limited by a written 
constitution. The construction was the main point, because it made a 
gap in the constitution through which Congress could pass any other 
measures which it deemed to be “necessary ;” still there were great ob- 
jections to the bank itself. Experience had shown such an institution to 
be a political machine, adverse to free government, mingling in the elec- 
tions and legislation of the country, corrupting the press, and exerting 
its influence in the only way known to the moneyed power—by corrup- 
tion. General Jackson’s objections reached both heads of the case—the 
unconstitutionality of the bank and its inexpediency. It was a return to 
the Jeffersonian and Hamiltonian times of the early administration of 
General Washington, and went to the words of the constitution, and not 
to the interpretations of its administrators, for its meaning. Such a mes- 
sage, from such a man—a man not apt to look back when he had set his 
face forward—electrified the democratic spirit of the country. The old 
democracy felt as if they were to see the constitution restored before they 
died—the young, as if they were summoned to the reconstruction of the 
work of their fathers. It was evident that a great contest was coming 
on, and the odds entirely against the President. On the one side, the un- 
divided phalanx of the federal party, (for they had not then taken the 
name of whig;) a large part of the democratic party yielding to prece- 
dent and judicial decisions; the bank itself, with its colossal money 
power, its arms in every State by means of branches, its power over the 
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State banks, its power over the business community, over public men who 
should become its debtors or retainers, its organization under a single 
head, issuing its orders in secret, to be obeyed in all places and by all 
subordinates at the same moment. Such was the formidable array on 
one side—on the other side a divided democratic party, disheartened by 
division, with nothing to rely upon but the goodness of their cause, the 
prestige of Jackson’s name, and the presidential power, good against two- 
thirds of Congress on the final question of the re-charter, but the risk to 
run of his non-election before the final question came on. Under such 
circumstances, it required a strong sense of duty in the new President to 
commence his career by risking such a contest ; but he believed the in- 
stitution to be unconstitutional and dangerous, and that it ought to cease 
to exist ; and there was a clause in the constitution—that constitution which 
he had sworn to support—which commanded him to recommend to Con- 
gress, for its consideration, such measures as he should deem expedient 
and proper. Under this sense of duty, and under the obligation of this 
oath, President Jackson had recommended to Congress the non-renewal 
of the bank charter, and the substitution of a different fiscal agent for 
the operations of the government, if any such agent was required. And 
with his accustomed frankness, and the fairness of a man who has noth- 
ing but the public good in view, and with a disregard of self which per- 
mits no personal consideration to stand in the way of a discharge of a 
public duty, he made the recommendation six years before the expiration 
of the charter, and in the first message of his first term; thereby taking 
upon his hands such an enemy as the Bank of the United States, at the 
very commencement of his administration. That such a recommenda- 
tion against such an institution should bring upon the President and his 
supporters, violent attacks, both personal and political, with arraignment 
of motives as well as of reasons, was naturally to be expected; agd that 
expectation was by no means disappointed. Both he and they, du- 
ring the seven years that the bank contest (in different forms) pre- 
vailed, received from it, from the newspaper and periodical press in its 
interest, and from the public speakers in its favor of every grade, an ac- 
cumulation of obloquy, and even of accusation, only lavished upoa the 
oppressors and plunderers of nations—a Verres, or a Hastings, This was 
natural in such an institution. But President Jackson and his friends 
had a right to expect fair treatment from history—from disinterested 
history—which should aspire to truth, and which has no right to be igno- 
rant or careless. He and they had a right to expect justice from such 
history ; but this is what they have not received. A writer, whose book 
takes him out of that class of European travellers who requite the hospi- 
tality of America by disparaging of their institutions, their country, and 
their character—one whose general intelligence and candor entitle his 
errors to the honor of correction—in brief, M. de Tocqueville—writes thus 
of President Jackson and the Bank of the United States: 

“When the President attacked the bank, the country was excited and 
parties were formed ; the well-informed classes rallied round the bank, 
the common people round the President. But it must not be imagined 
that the people had formed a rational opinion upon a question which 
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offers so many difficulties to the most experienced statesman. The bank 
is a great establishment, which enjoys an independent existence, and the 
people, accustomed to make and unmake whatever it pleases, is startled 
to meet with this obstacle to its authority. In the midst of the perpetual 
fluctuation of society, the community is irritated by so permanent an in- 
stitution, and is led to attack it in order to see whether it can be shaken 
or — like all the other institutions of the country.”—(Chapter 
10. 

Of this paragraph, so derogatory to President Jackson and the people 
of the United States, every word is an error. Where a fact is alleged, it 
is an error; where an opinion is expressed, it is an error; where a 
theory is invented, it is fanciful and visionary. President Jackson did not 
attack the bank; the bank attacked him, and for political as well as 
cuniary motives, and under the lead of politicians. When General 
Jackson, in his first message, of December, 1829, expressed his opinion 
to Congress against the renewal of the bank’s charter, he attacked no 
right or interest which the bank possessed. It was an institution of limit- 
ed existence, enjoying great privileges; among others, a monopoly of 
national banking, and had no right to any prolongation of existence or 
privilege, after the termination of its charter—so far from it, if there was 
to be another bank, the doctrine of equal rights and no monopolies or 
perpetuities, required it to be thrown open to the free competition of all 
the citizens. The reasons given by the President were no attack upon 
the bank. He impugned neither the integrity nor the skill of the institu- 
tion, but repeated the objections of the political school to which he be- 
longed, and which were as old as Mr. Jefferson’s cabinet opinion to 
President Washington, in the year 1791, and Mr. Madison’s great speech 
in the House of Representatives in the same year. He, therefore, made 
no attack upon the bank, either upon its existence, its character or any 
one Of its rights, On the other hand, the bank did attack President 
Jackson, and under the lead of politicians, and for the purpose of break- 
ing him down. The facts were these: President Jackson had communi- 
cated his opinion to Congress in December, 1829, against the renewal of 
the charter ; near three years afterwards, on the 9th of January, 1832, 
while the charter had yet above three years to run, and a new Congress to 
be elected before its expiration, and the presidential election impending— 

General Jackson and Mr. Clay the candidates)—the memorial of the 

resident and Directors of the bank was suddenly presented in the 
Senate of the United States, for the renewal of its charter. Now, how 
came that memorial to be presented at a time so inopportune, so prema- 
ture, so inevitably mixing itself with the presidential election, and so en- 
croaching upon the rights of the people, in snatching the question out of 
their hands, and having it decided by a Congress not elected for the pur- 
pose, and to the usurpation of the rights of the Congress elected for the 
purpose? How came all these anomalies {—all these violations of right, 
decency and propriety? They came thus: the bank and its leading anti- 
Jackson friends believed that the institution was stronger than the Presi- 
dent—that it could beat him in the election—that it could beat him in 
Congress, (as it then strived,) and carry the charter, driving him upon the 
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veto power, and rendering him odious if he used it, and disgracing him, 
if (aiter what he had said) he did not. This was the opinion of the 
leading politicians friendly to the bank, and inimical to the President. 
But the bank had a class of friends in Congress, also friendly to General 
Jackson, and between these two classes there was vehement opposition of 
opinion, on the point of moving for the new charter. It was found im- 
possible, in communications between Washington and Philadelphia, then 
rendered slow and uncertain in stage coach conveyances, over miry roads 
and frozen waters, to come to conclusions on this difficult point. Mr. 
Biddle and the directors were in doubt, for it would not do to move in 
the matter, unless all the friends of the bank in Congress acted together. 
In this state of uncertainty, Gen. Cadwallader, of Philadelphia, friend 
and confidant of Mr. Biddle, and his usual envoy in all the delicate bank 
negotiations and troubles, was sent to Washington to obtain a result, and 
the union of both wings of the bank party in favor of the desired move- 
ment. He came, and the mode of operation was through the machinery 
of caucus—that contrivance by which a few govern many. The two 
wings being of different politics, set separately, one headed by Mr. Clay, 
the other by Gen. Samuel Smith, of Maryland. The two caucuses dis- 
agreed, but the democratic being the smaller, and Mr. Clay’s strong will 
dominating the other, the resolution was taken to proceed, and all bound 
to go together. I had a friend in one of these councils who informed me 
regularly of the progress made,,and eventually, that the point was carried 
for the bank—that General Cadwallader had returned with the news, and 
with injunctions to have the memorial immediately at Washington, and 
by a given day. The day arrived, but not the memorial, and my friend 
came to inform me the reason why; which was, that the stage had got 
overturned in the bad roads, and crippled General Cadwallader in the 
shoulder, and detained him ; but that the delay would only be of two 
days, and then the memorial would certainly arrive. It did so, and on 
Monday, the 9th of January, 1832, was presented in the Senate by Mr. 
Dallas, a Senator from Pennsylvania, and resident of Philadelphia, where 
the bank was established. Mr. Dallas was democratic, and the friend of 
General Jackson, and on presenting the memorial, as good as told all 
that I have now written, bating only personal particulars. He said: 
“That being requested to present this document to the Senate, praying 
for a renewal of the existing charter of the bank, he begged to be in- 
dulged in making a few explanatory remarks. With unhesitating frank- 
ness, he wished it to be understood by the Senate, by the good common- 
wealth which it was alike his duty and his pride to represent with fidelity 
on that floor, and by the people generally, that this application, at this 
time, had been discouraged by him. Actuated, mainly, if not exclusively, 
by a desire to preserve to the nation the practical benefits of the institu- 
tion, the expediency of bringing it forward thus early in the term of its 
incorporation, during a popular representation in Congress, which must 
cease to exist some years before that term expires, and on the eve of all 
the excitement incident to a great political movement, struck his mind 
as more than doubtful. He felt deep solicitude and apprehension lest, in 
the progress of inquiry, and in the development of views, under present 
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circumstances, it might be drawn into real or imaginary conflict with 
some higher, some more favorite, some more immediate wish or purpose 
of the American people ; and from such a conflict, what sincere feud of 
this useful establishment would not strive to save or rescue it, by at least 
a temporary forbearance or delay ?” 

This was the language of Mr. Dallas, and it was equivalent to a pro- 
test from a well-wisher of the bank against the perils and improprieties 
of its open plunge into the presidential canvass, for the purpose of de- 
feating General Jackson, and electing a friend of his own. The pruden- 
tial counsels of such men as Mr. Dallas, did not prevail; political coun- 
sels governed ; the bank charter was pushed—was carried through both 
houses of Congress, dared the veto of Jackson, received it, roused the 
people, and the bank and all its friends were crushed. Then it affected 
to have been attacked by Jackson ; and Mons. de Tocqueville has carried 
that fiction into history, with all the imaginary reasons for a groundless 
accusation which the bank had invented. 

The remainder of this quotation from Mons. de Tocqueville, is pro- 
foundly erroneous, and deserves to be exposed, to prevent the mischiefs 
which his book might do in Europe, and even in America, among that 
class of our own people who look to European writers for information 
upon their own country. He speaks of the well-informed classes who 
rallied to the bank, and the common people, who had formed no rational 
opinion upon the subject, who joined General Jackson. Certainly, the 
great business community, with few exceptions, comprising wealth, 
ability and education, went for the bank, and the masses with General 
Jackson; but which had formed the rational opinion, is seen by the 
event. The “ well-informed classes” have bowed, not merely to the de- 
cision, but to the intelligence of the masses. They have adopted their 
opinion of the institution, condemned it, repudiated it as an “ obsolete 
idea ;” and of all its former advocates, not one exists now. All have 
yielded to that instinctive sagacity of the people, whichis an over-match 
for book-learning, and which, being the result of common-sense, is usually 
right, and being disinterested, is always honest. I adduce this instance, 
a grand national one, of the succumbing of the well-informed classes to 
the instinctive sagacity of the people, not merely to correct Mons, de 
Tocqueville, but for the higher purpose of showing the capacity of the 
people for self-government. The rest of the quotation, “ the independent 
existence, the people accustomed to make and unmake, startled at the 
obstacle, irritated at a permanent institution, attack in order to shake 
and control,” all this is fancy, or, as the old English wrote it, fantasy, en- 
livened by French vivacity into pungent theory, as fallacious as pungent. 

I could wish I were done with quotations fromMons. de Tocqueville on 
this subject ; but he forces me to make another extract from his book, 
and it is found in his chapter 18, thus: 


“The slightest observation enables us to appreciate the advan 
which the country derives from the bank, Its notes are taken on the 
borders of the desert for the same value as at Philadelphia. It is never- 
theless the object of great animosity. Its directors have proclaimed their 
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hostility to the President, and are accused, not without some show of 
probability, of having abused their influence to thwart his election. The 
President, therefore, attacks the establishment with all the warmth of 
personal enmity ; and he is encouraged in the pursuit of his revenge by 
the conviction that he is supported by the secret propensities of the 
majority. It always holds a great number of the notes issued by the pro- 
vincial banks, which it can at any time oblige them to convert into cash. 
It has itself nothing to fear from a similar demand, as the extent of its 
resources enables it to meet all claims. But the existence of the pro- 
vincial banks is thus threatened, and their operations are restricted, since 
they are only able to issue a quantity of notes duly proportioned to their 
capital. They submit with impatience to this salutary control. The 
newspapers which they have bought over, and the President, whose 
interest renders him their instrument, attack the bank with the greatest 
vehemence. They rouse the logal passions and the blind democratic 
instinct of the country to aid in their cause; and they assert that the 
bank directors form a permanent aristocratic body, whose influence must 
ultimately be felt in the government, and must affect those principles of 
equality upon which society rests in America.” 

Now, while Mons. de Tocqueville was arranging all this fine encomium 
upon the bank, and all this censure upon its adversaries, the whole of 
which is nothing but a French translation of the bank publications of the 
day for itself, and against President Jackson—during all this time there 
was a process going on in the Congress of the United States, by which it 
was proved that the bank was then insolvent, and living from day to day 
upon expedients, and getting hold of property and money by con- 
trivances which the law would qualify as swindling—plundering its own 
stockholders—and bribing individuals, institutions and legislative bodies, 
wherever it could be done. Those fine notes of which he speaks, were 
then without solid value. The salutary restraint attributed to its con- 
trol over local banks was soon exemplified in its forcing many of them 
into complicity in its crimes, and all into two general suspensions of specie 
payments, headed by itself. Its solidity and its honor were soon shown 
in open bankruptcy, in the dishonor of its notes, the violation of sacred 
deposits, the loss of its capital, the destruction of institutions connected 
with it, the extinction of fifty-six millions of capital, (its own, and that 
drawn into its vortex,) and the ruin of families, both foreign and Ameri- 
can, who had been induced by its name, and by its false exhibitions of 
credit, to trust their fortunes to it. Placing the opposition of President 
Jackson to such an institution to the account of base and personal mo- 
tives—to revenge, because he could not seduce it into his support—is an 
error of fact manifested by all the history of the case, to say nothing of 
his personal character. He was a senator in Congress during the 
existence of the first National Bank, and was against it; and on the same 
grounds of unconstitutionality and inexpediency. He delivered his 
opinion against this second one before it had manifested any hostility 
towards him. His first opposition was abstract against the institution 
without reference to its conduct; subsequently it became opposition to a 
criminal institution on account of its criminality; and time and events 
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have shown him to have been right on both occasions. He the instru- 
ment of local banks! he who could not be made the instrument, or even 
the friend of the great bank itself! who was all his life a hard money 
man, an opposer of all banks, the denouncer of delinquent banks of his 
own State! who, with one stroke of his pen, in the recess of Congress in 
1836, struck all their notes from the list of land-office payments! and 
whose last message to Congress, and in his farewell address to the people, 
admonished them earnestly and affectionately against the whole system 
of paper money, the evils of which fell heaviest upon the most meritorious 
part of the community, and the part least able to bear the evils—the 
productive classes. 

The object of this chapter is to correct errors, vindicate history, and do 
justice to President Jackson and the democracy; and my task is easy, 

vents have answered every question on which the bank controversy 


‘depended, and nullified every argument in its favor. So far from being 


“ necessary,” it is found that the country does infinitely better without 
the institution than with it. During the twenty years of its existence, 
there were periodical returns of panic and distress, deranged currency, 
and ruined exchanges; in the almost twenty years since elapsed, those 
calamitous words have never been heard. There was no gold during the 
existence of the bank; there has been a gold currency ever since. There 
were general suspensions of specie payments during its time ; none such 
since. Exchanges were deranged during its existence; they have been 
regular since its death. Labor and property lived the life of up-and- 
down—high price one day, low the next, while the bank ruled; both 
have been up ever since it has been gone. We have had a war since— 
a foreign war, which tries the strength of financial systems in all countries; 


and have gone through this war not only without a financial crisis, but 


‘with a financial triumph, the public securities remaining above par 
during the whole time. And in this fact experience has invalidated the 
decision of the Supreme Court, in expunging the single argument upon 
which that decision rested, and which was the only one from the time of 
General Hamilton. Necessity! necessary to carry into effect the granted 
wers! Every granted power, and some not granted, have been carried 
into effect since the extinction of the bank, and under the gold currency 
and independent treasury system ; and with triumphant success—the war 
power the greatest of all, and most successfully exercised of all. And 
this sole foundation for the court’s decision in favor of the constitutionality 
of the bank being removed, the decision itself vanishes! disappears, “ like 
the baseless fabric of a vision, leaving not a wreck behind.” But there 
will be a time for this subject, the only object of this chapter having been 
accomplished in the vindication of General Jackson and the people from 
this error of Mons. de Tocqueville, in relation to them and the bank. . 
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THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF EUROPE UNDER WAR. 
THE FUNDS AND THE FUNDHOLDERS. 


Ix our circular of the 22d of October we endeavored to show the 
fatal consequences that must ensue to the various European Governments 
under a general war, with regard to finance. We then promised to view 
the commercial condition of Europe from the same aspect. But it has 
been requested that we would enter somewhat more into the details of 
the subject we have already noticed. We have, therefore, waived the 
commercial part of it, until we have made a few additional observations 
upon European finance. There can be no comparison made between the 
ancient and modern systems of finance ; for although commerce was car- 
ried to a state of great advancement in such cities as ancient Athens, 
Tyre, Carthage and Venice, and at later periods in Genoa, Barcelona and 
Antwerp, yet none of them conducted their financial operations upon the 
system adopted in more modern times. The system of funding, so ex- 
tensively practised in this country, has now spread itself over nearly. the 
whole of Europe, and it is rather in form, than in principle, that it differs 
in different countries. Our own funded debt, as it is called, is like the 
Himalaya mountains placed beside the Derbyshire Peak, when compared 
with the debts of other nations. Such a mass of liabilities in the shape 
of perpetual annuities upon the industry of such a population as is con- 
tained in the British Isles, almost surpass belief; and yet, after a period 
of twenty-three years’ war, which raised the nominal capital of that debt 
to an equivalent 3 per cent. stock of nearly a thousand millions, the 
financial credit of England has never been suspended. But whatever 
difficulties we have overcome in our financial character, there is nothing 
that can warrant us in anticipating similar results under another European 
war, We have not only changed our relative position in Europe with 
regard to our commercial influence, but we have completely changed the 
monetary system by which we overcame the difficulties of that tremen- 
dous accumulation of liabilities. Mr. Warde Norman has written a 
pamphlet to show that we are, compared to our means, a very lightly 
taxed nation, and that we could bear a much greater weight per head. 
But if we remember rightly, that gentleman based his argument rather 
upon the aggregate amount of English wealth, than upon its distribution 
amongst the population. This, however, does not give a very accurate 
measure of the pressure of taxation. The weight of taxation is increased 
in two ways, according to the position in which parties are placed. To 
the fundholder, who exchanges a fixed sum of money for a certain quan- 
tity of goods or labor of any kind, the pressure of taxation increases 
with a tax on commodities, and his position becomes worse as prices ad- 
vance, no matter what is the cause. As the prices of commodities are 
reduced, he who exchanges them for money finds the pressure of taxa- 
tion to increase, and diminish as prices advance. These two opposing 
interests have been the principal causes of the antagonism between the 
fundholder, or the fixed annuitant, and the seller of commodities, the one 
contending for low, and the other for high prices, without discovering 
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that both are interwoven with our system of funding, as we term it, the 
full pressure of which must fall on industry of every description either 
in a greater or less degree. 

In the event of an European war we shall have to combat with a dif- 
ficulty, which as yet has not been experienced. The individual interests 
in the public funds are so numerous to what they were during the last 
war, that we ean scarcely calculate upon the consequences of a continental 
revolution in which England may be called upon to participate. The 
most prominent of the institutions connected with our financial system is 
that of savings’ banks; and although the government is not absolutely 
responsible for the amount of savings’ bank funds, the amount of stock 
invested on account of the depositors forms a very important item in 
the liabilities of the bank, and may be called for at any time. Now we 
must bear in mind that no such claims existed when the war broke out 
in 1793, for it was only until after the close of the war in 1817, that 
these institutions received the special notice of Parliament, by passing 
the 57 Geo. 3, cap. 105 and 130, to encourage the establishment of them 
in England and Ireland. 

These funds must be invested in the Bank of England in the names of 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt. The banks 
which were first projected and managed by a few benevolent and charita- 
ble individuals, have now become a very prominent feature in our national 
finance ; and it is the peculiar power with which tke depositors are in- 
vested to withdraw their savings, that the subject ought not to be over- 
looked in the event of a general war. The following statement shows 
the extent of money received and paid by Government on account of 
these institutions from 1840 to 1850, exclusive of sums received on be- 
half of friendly societies : 

Money Paid. Money Paid. 

Principal ex- Principal ex- 

clusive of In- elusive of In- 

Money Received. terest. year’s. Money Received. . 

£1,082,687 £887,796 £1,236,621 
1,039,152 933,801 475,745 
1,062,605 539,302 
663,443 915,823 

700,819 966,117 1,391,994 

1,424,346 


It will be seen by this statement that the deposits in savings’ banks 
are a very correct barometer as to the influence of panics upon the de- 
positors. If we were in possession of more of the details of this subject, 
we might arrive at some very valuable conclusions ; but enough is already 
known to predict, that if we were engaged in a protracted war, that there 
is a very great probability that the withdrawal of these deposits would 
constitute a very grave difficulty both with the Government and the 
bank. If we refer to the years 1847 and 1848, we see the result in the 
amount of deposits of those two years; for while in the years 1845 and 
1846 the total amount of deposits received was £2,664,202, and the sum 
paid out, £2,445,796, leaving a balance in favor of the sum received 
amounting to £218,406; the total amount received in 1847 and 1848 
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was only £1,015,047, while the sum paid was £6,593,178, being a 
balance against the Government of £5,578,131. The following statement 
shows the difference more clearly : 


Years. Received. Paid, 


1845, 
1846, 


Difference in favor of Receipts, £218,406) 


1847, 
1848, 


Difference on account of payments, £5,578,135. 


-£2,664,202 £2,445, 796 


£1,015,047 £6,593, 178 


The public may form some idea of what the effect of war would be on 
these funds, if by a commercial panic only, such a movement took place 
in 1847 and 1848, for the whole of operation would be accomplished 
through the circulating medium of the country, and more particularly 
that of the Bank of England. 

Twenty years since, the total number of savings’ banks in England, 
Wales and Ireland was 484, with funds amounting to £15,715,111, and 
the number of accounts opened was 475,155. In the year 1850 the 
number of savings’ banks had increased to 573, the total number of de- 
positors to 1,092,581, and the amount of money invested to £27,108,563. 
This is exclusive of sums invested on account of charitable institutions 
and friendly societies ; the total of which was in 1850, £31,208,322. The 
official accounts are not brought down to a later period, but from a par- 
liamentary paper issued last session the total may now be stated at about 
£34,000,000, including the funds of friendly societies and charitable in- 
stitutions. Here is an element in our social condition, which, if trifled 
with, might create the greatest convulsion in our financial system; and 
they who talk so glibly of war, know but little of its consequences. 

If we examine the financial system of our neighbors across the waters, 
the French people, we find that they too have adopted the system of 
savings’ banks, which for security are interwoven with the finance of the 
State ; and as they have no institutions similar to ours which make provi- 
sion for the destitute and the aged, great care is taken to encourage the 
savings of the industrious classes. The reports of these institutions are 
very carefully and minutely set forth. In 1852 there were 357 savings’ 
banks in France, and the total deposits amounted to about 150,000,000 
francs, or £6,000,000 sterling. This is far short of the amount of deposits 
in England; but in France there is not so large a class depending upon 
wages as there is in this country, which in some degree accounts for the 
discrepancy, though it is not always found either here or in France, that 
those who are in receipt of the greatest amount of wages are the most 
saving. The statistics of the French savings’ banks are so well arranged, 
that the depositors are classed under distinct heads: this is not the case 
in the English returns, so that we do not know the classes of which the 
depositors consist. Bnt as this is not the object of our present remarks, 
we shall pass over that portion of the subject. We intend, by referring 
to these institutions, to show that both in France and England, the 
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interests of the industrious classes are so closely interwoven with the 
welfare of the State, that whatever militates against the security of the 
latter, must inevitably produce a corresponding result upon the former, 
Some economists, however, have regarded this unity of interests as the 
most powerful lever in overthrowing a State ; but men are now too much 
alive to their rights, and the importance of peace, to venture upon the 
adoption of a course in which their own interests would be at stake; 
and it is, therefore, why the great interest of all Europe is to be found in 
peace. . 

If we turn to the changes which have taken place in the distribution 
of the public funds, we are again met by facts of a most important 
nature. We have not at our command any statement of the number of 
persons who were entitled to dividends on the public stocks prior to the 
revolution of 1793: but from the smallness of the National Debt at that 
period, we may presume that the number was comparatively trifling with 
what it is at present. The total number of persons receiving dividends 
on the interest of £737,130,668 of capital stock was, on the 10th of 
October, 1822, and the 5th January, 1823, 283,958; of these persons 
the number and amount of their dividends was as under: 


Not exceeding Total of Not exceeding Total ¢f 
£10 per annum. Persons. £10 per annum. Persons, 
BG wcccccccccccccces eccccce 90,755 
41,295 
99,582 4,000, 
26,049 | Exceeding. .4,000,..........+. a 


_. 


283,958 


The returns of a later period are so arranged as not to admit of a 
comparison with the above under each separate amount of dividend; but 
if we compare the number of persons at these two periods in October, 
1850, and in January, 1851, there is a considerable decrease, yet in the 
number of persons receiving dividends in April and October, 1835, com- 
pared with the number in 1850, the increase is most remarkable, as the 
following statement will show : 


Total number of per- Total number of per- 
sons April 5th. sons October 10th. 


148,313 
90,325 


60,471 Increase,.. 57,980 


The figures show how great the increase has been in the distribution 
of the funded property in this country, and consequently how great the 
interest of the public has become in its security. 

The state of the public funds of France has undergone the same re- 
markable changes. When the decree for the conversion of the Five per 
Cent. rentes was issued in March, 1852, we gave a statement of the pro- 
gressive number of inscriptions in the circular of March the 20th; but 
as some of our readers may not have the means of referring to that state- 
ment, we will repeat that the Capital Debt in 1824 stood at £112,000,000, 
and the number of inscriptions in the Great Book was only 152, and the 
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average value of each inscription was £736,842. In the year 1831 the 
Capital Debt was £172,000,000, and the number of inscriptions 168,997 ; 
in 1850 the Capital Debt was £218,300,461, and the number of inscri 
tions on the Great Book was 846,330, at an average value of £258 
Such are the remarkable changes that have occurred in two of the most 
werful and wealthy states in Europe with regard to their finance; and 
as the public liabilities have increased, they have been gradually dis- 
tributed amongst a greater number of persons interested in their se- 
curity. 

We are not aware of any official statement that sets forth the debts of 
the other States of Europe in so clear a light; but the various descriptions 
of securities bought and sold in the leading capitals of Europe may be 
taken as the best index to the enormous mass of the funded and unfunded 
debts of foreign nations in the hands of private individuals. Nothing 
compared to it was ever before known; and should an European con- 
flagration take place, it is almost impossible to say what may be the final 
result; for the question, as we have shown, is not one that concerns the 
interest of States alone, but of individuals of the humblest class, num- 
bered by hundreds of thousands. And it has been very truthfully 
remarked by a celebrated historian, that “Mankind can stand any- 
thing rather than a stoppage or diminution of their accustomed pay- 
ments.”—London Bankers’ Circular. 


THE FINANCIAL PRESSURE IN NEW YORK. 
Communicated to the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 


Tue plan of a Clearing House, for the banks in our city, has gone into 
operation, and, as far as it goes, works well; and although it was found 
impracticable to make the Clearing House the general depository for the 
specie of our banks, still the partial deposit of specie in one bank, that 
issues certificates therefor, to secure as a medium of payment for balances, 
is, for the present, perhaps, all sufficient for the purpose. Indeed, it is 
better that all important changes of the kind should go gradually into 
operation, not only that their advantages may be appreciated, but that 
errors and inconveniences, if found to exist, may be removed as they arise, 
and thus improvement keep pace with experience. 

We have passed through, or rather are now passing through, a finan- 
cial pressure of long continuance, and of no ordinary severity, proving 
what can be accomplished, and what can be endured ; for while the effect 
of combined action on the part of our Banks is fully demonstrated, in a 
curtailment of loans in three months of fourteen millions of dollars, the 
solvency of the mercantile community under so great and lengthened 
a stringency in the money market, is fairly proved and favorably 
displayed. 

The causes of this financial pressure deserve to be considered. 

In the first place, we have a sub-treasury system that hoards and with- 
holds from use the specie paid for duties ; and we have a tariff that un- 
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duly encourages imports of foreign manufactures, whence large balances 
are continually accumulating against us, requiring large remittances, 
while the gold from California is not sufficient for this object. Our im- 
ports, for some time past, have been excessive, compared with any previ- 
ous period, and the foreign debt is now being gradually discharged. If 
we had a tariff, properly regulated and adjusted, under the guidance, 
not of ultra views, but of a wise discrimination ; a tariff that should lay the 
duty on imports according to quality, weight and measure, whenever 
—. the question of the sub-treasury would be harmless, and our 

nancial system would be less subject to fluctuations, and perhaps 
entirely exempt from any serious revulsions. But under the stimulus of 
what is miscalled “free trade,” the too great accumulation of specie in the 

ublic coffers is often productive of inconvenience, sometimes of injury. 

t is proved that the sub-treasury does not, and cannot, as was promised, 
prevent excessive imports, and it isequally plain that when the equilibrium 
is to be restored, and the commercial balance liquidated, the effect of its 
hoarded treasures, by crippling the means of our banks, increases the 
difficulty of payment. 

In the next place, the operation of the law of our State, requiring the 
publication of weekly returns by our banks, has had its effect in. curtail- 
ing loans. Every bank is necessarily the judge of its own course, but 
the public, also, is now constituted a judge in the case, as well as of 
the relative strength of each bank, not merely in comparison with other 
institutions, but on a review of its own liabilities and resources; while 
the clearing house plan, for the daily discharge of bank balances in 
specie, following so soon aftey the law for weekly publication, has also 
had a tendency to increase the stringency in the money market. 

But among the most fruitful and attractive objects for the absorption 
of capital, in a country which, like ours, has so great a capacity for its 
profitable employment, but is still so greatly deficient in its accumulation 
compared with her wants, rail-road stocks and bonds stand foremost and 
conspicuous. There are several prominent and extended lines of rail- 
road in progress and in contemplation, which are well calculated to ad- 
vance the best interests of the country, but which are in want of more 
eapital than our own country can furnish, and there are also parallel and 
opposing lines extending over the land, which are not likely to result in 
individual benefit or public advantage ; a large amount of capital accord- 
ingly is locked up, which cannot be rendered available. Some of the 
undertakings of the day may, perhaps, remain as land marks of the 
present times; and others, dependent for their progress or completion 
upon the aid of foreign capital, must become suspended, at least for a 
season ; nor should it be forgotten, that during the crisis in England in 
1847, the extravagant speculation in railway shares was then considered 
as among the leading causes of their financial difficulties. 

The remaining cause of the feeling of despondency in the money- 
market, and, with some, the prevailing cause for apprehension, was an 
expectation of the policy that might be pursued by the Bank of England 
under the pressure of necessity arising from a continuous and heavy ex- 
port of gold to pay for breadstutfs. A deficient harvest, in all her past 
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history, has ever pressed with severity not merely on the monetary system 
of England, but on all the essential interests of the kingdom; and under 
the stringent operation of Mr. Peel’s bill of 1844, prohibiting, after a 
certain period, the issue of bills by the Bank of England, except in ex- 
change for gold, an export of that metal to any great extent, under a 
real or apprehended scarcity of grain, would be certain to reproduce, 
either tothe same extent, or, perhaps, in a mitigated degree, the alarming 
panics that prevailed at London in April and October of 1847. There 
existed then “an intense distrust, which withheld and withdrew 
capital from the market,” and the memorial from Liverpool declared that 
“Bills of Exchange and the most valuable securities are inconvertible 
into cash, even at great depreciation, except in the most insignificant 
amounts, and if the pressure be not relieved, merchants and traders of un- 
doubted responsibility, who are not only solvent, but rich, will inevitably 
be compelled to stop payment.” 

The application of the iron rule of the act of 1844, at the approach, 
and during the existence of the panic of 1847, in preventing an increased 
issue of bank notes, except for gold, and thereby disarming the bank of 
all power of relief, reflected no credit on the science of banking in England. 
This act was to accomplish two important objects: one, that the bank 
could not fail, although the commercial community might; the other, 
that all undue speculation, founded upon an excess of currency, would as 
certainly be prevented. Yet it was found that the system did not prevent 
the most extravagant outlays for rail-roads that had ever existed—a 
writer at London, of high authority, having said, that a more desperate, 
evasive or culpable game, was never played, than that which was then 
being carried on by the railway financiers of Great Britain. 

Then, as to the failure of the bank itself: During the panic of October, 
1847, how could the bank have paid its depositors, when fourteen 
millions of its issues were founded on government stock ? whe could have 
given bank notes for the securities held by the institution, if it had wished 
to sell them? who could have purchased from the issue department its 
government stock, and given sovereigns in exchange, with which to redeem 
its notes? There was and is no security, in time of danger, in their 
present system, under the operation of that law, for at the period alluded 
to, seven millions of gold in its coffers, the Bank of England came 
near breaking itself, or the commercial community, or both together— 
these results being prevented only by the interference of government, at 
the instance of the London bankers. 

It was natural and reasonable, therefore, to feel apprehensive of the 
effects of the probable conduct of the Bank of England, when it is ad- 
mitted that the wheat harvest has been deficient both in England and 
France. A glance at our financial condition, and the prospects of the 
future, will be presented in our next. 

New York, November 28, 1853. PUBLIUS. 


REMARKS, 


Your correspondent “Pustius” discusses the causes of the present 
“financial crisis ;” a highly interesting topic. In doing this he reproduces 
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the general theory, and endeavors to show how, in accordance with this, 
the fact is to be accounted for. 

His first position is, that “ we have a sub-treasury which hoards and 
withholds from use the specie paid for duties,” while he assumes also that 
“we have a tariff that unduly encourages imports.” Now if the sub- 
treasury did not hoard the gold, it would either go into the circulation 
and thereby increase the demand for imports, or into the banks and 
thereby increase their issues, and thus in an augmented degree increase 
the imports; or it would go to Europe in payment for, and in that way 
augment our imports; so that with our present tariff the sub-treasury 
is an unmixed good ; for its only effect is, to hold in check the currency, 
prevent its increase, and the consequent expansion of all prices which 
would tempt the foreigner more powerfully to throw his goods upon our 
market. He assumes that if we had a tariff properly adjusted, “the 
sub-treasury would be harmless.” Now this would arise only from the 
fact that our diminished imports would leave no amount to accumulate 
in the treasury, and our gold would go into circulation. Is he quite sure 
that the gold of California, if thrown into the circulation or into the 
banks, and made the basis of issues in our present ratio of paper to spe- 
cie, of one hundred to eight or ten, would not so expand our currency 
that no tariff, not prohibitory, would prevent excessive imports, while our 
ability to export would be seriously impaired ? 

We confess ourselves unable to understand how the law requiring 
weekly statements should have any necessary tendency to diminish the 
loans and discounts of our banks, unless they were so improperly ex-’ 
tended that they would not bear exposure to the public. We shall be 
disappointed if they are not, in March, 1854, equal to what they were in 
September, 1853 ; nor can we see that the effect of the Clearing House 
can be any thing else than a proper method of preventing shabby parties 
from dodging their responsibilities, and using their neighbors’ funds for 
their own profit. His next position, and to him a most important one, is, 
that “absorption of capital,” as he expresses it, by the construction of 
rail-roads. That rail-roads absorb capital, we admit ; they require, for their 
construction, labor, land, timber, iron, &c., and for the purpose of trans- 
ferring this labor, land, timber and iron, from its position, anterior to 
construction, to the road, the wse of money is required ; but that any, the 
smallest quantity, is absorbed, we think is not true. On the contrary, 
the construction of roads, if the stock of labor is adequate, tends to ren- 
der money apparently more abundant by increasing its activity ; and we 
have no doubt that such rail-road constructions in England in 1845-46, 
tended greatly to mitigate the evils of the revulsion of 1847. If the 
short crop of 1853 shall produce results quite similar to 1847, that is; 
shall force the Bank of England to the fear of suspension, then our posi- 
tion will be established, for there is now no rail-road construction, and 
there is the gold of Australia to mitigate the evil. We are aware how 
generally, in the opinion of the financiers in England, the rail-road mania 
was considered the cause of the panic of 1847. 

His next position is, the apprehension of difficulty from the fact that 
England might be obliged to export gold to pay for breadstuffs, What 
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possible difficulty could arise to us from this? The scarcity is general in 
Europe, and we alone of all the commercial nations have a surplus; to us 
then, England must send gold if to any quarter; at least the demand for, 
and the enhanced price of our breadstufis, must improve the condition of 
the exchanges, and;the only just apprehension was from a return of stocks, 
to which he does not allude. 

We see in all this nothing to require or justify the reduction of the 
loans and discounts of our banks 15 millions in three months; a course 
of action which has had no other effect than to alarm and distress the 
public, to sacrifice the interest upon the loans, and the property of the 
active portion of the community in extra interest to double the amount ; 
perhaps to postpone the completion of a few minor roads for a few 
months, to turn a few thousand laborers adrift to starve through the win- 
ter in idleness, who might have been originating capital for the nation 
and comfort for themselves and families. 

His allusion to the “iron rule of the act of 1844,” demonstrates the . 
position that the wisest are at fault. The American and the English the- 
ory of finance is based upon the assumption that money is wealth. This 
we believe to be a false assumption, and, therefore, that all the opinions 
and the reasoning, which rest upon that basis, are unfounded and defec- 
tive. We have no hope, however, of convincing Pustius of the truth of 
the opposite theory, that money is not wealth, but may lead him to look 
more deeply into the subject. What we intend by the statement that 
money is not wealth is, that money is merely a machine for the produc- 
tion of wealth ; that a quantity sufficient for the purpose is all that is 
necessary or desirable, and that the smallest quantity practicable is the 
best ; that ten pounds of gold or a hundred dollars of paper, for the pur- 
pose of money, is better than a hundred pounds of gold or a thousand 
dollars of paper. That gold, as an exportable article, is wealth, we admit, 
for it will exchange for other forms which we need or desire; but, as mo- 
ney, it is not wealth, and the less we have of it the better. 

Having called in question the positions of “ Pusttus,” in relation to 
“the financial pressure,” it becomes, perhaps, proper for us to present our 
own. 

In the first place, let us inquire, what has been done to occasion the 
pressure? All will agree, that the reduction of the loans and discounts 
of the banks of the city of New York, is the immediale cause. If this 
reduction was necessary, then the inquiry will be, whence the necessity— 
was it owing to circumstances within, or without the banks? If it was 
not necessary, what was the motive? was it the result of an error of 
judgment, or was it intended to accomplish some object, and what was 
that object, or the result intended ? 

What has been done? On the 6th of August last, the loans and dis- 
counts of the banks of the city were nearly ninety-eight millions. This 
sum was the active cash means, existing, mainly, inthe form of bank 
credits, of the public doing business in the banks, and which enabled 
them to keep their operations, mercantile, mechanical and financial, at a 
given point of extension. It enabled the distributing merchant to sell 
on the usual terms of credit; the mechanic to manufacture ; advancing 
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cash for labor and materials ; and the financial agent to negotiate, justin 
proportion as they were participants in this amount of loans and dis- 
counts. The curtailment then began, and continued for three months, 
and when it reached its crisis, the loans and discounts were reduced to 
nearly eighty-four millions. During this period of three months, fourteen 
millions of the active cash means of the business public were extinguished, 
and they were required to meet this change, either by the sale of property 
for cash in a declining market, or to purchase cash by the sale of their 
credits, at extra rates of interest, or fail; they have met the crisis manfully, 
with but very few failures, though at a great sacrifice of property, from 
the decline of prices, or for extra interest. 

The banks having reduced their loans and discounts, and sacrificed for 
their stockholders the interest upon the fourteen millions, are now begin- 
ning to expand again. In what respect have they really changed their 
own position? They have reduced their immediate liabilities about three 
. and a half millions, and have added to their stock of specie less than four 
millions, thus converting four millions of their assets into idle capital, and 
extinguishing ten millions, in order, as is alleged, to strengthen their 
sition. Their immediate liabilities are now sixty-six and a half millions, 
with thirteen and a half millions of specie; their position is not properly 
any stronger, for, if their former position was one of danger, from the 
apprehended condition of the European exchanges, then nothing has 
been gained, for thirteen and a half millions are scarcely more competent 
to pay sixty-six and a half, than nine and a half was to pay seventy 
millions; neither was of any avail if payment was to be made ; almost a 
panic was created, which might have swamped both banks and the public, 
but no benefit has been obtained in that direction, and the advantage 
must be sought for in some other. 

The evil to which we are exposed is an adverse condition of European 
exchanges. This must arise from the excess of imports over exports, 
and the only action, to be of any avail in averting the evil, must be that 
which will prevent excessive imports. It is true that diminishing the ac- 
tive cash means of the mercantile public would have that tendency, if 
the power of the banks were adequate to such a result, but it is not com- 
petent to the end proposed. They control but a moiety of the capital 
actively employed in the community; their power consists solely in the 
fact that they are the creators of the currency, and thousands of notes 
which sell in Wall-street at 12 to 15 per cent. discount, are better than 
their own ; and, if only they could be made currency, would buy bank notes 
at a discount; they control a still smaller portion of that engaged in 
foreign commerce which makes the imports, which is mainly con- 
ducted with foreign capital, while they are always in the power of that 
interest, which could bankrupt them all in an hour by calling for their 
deposits. To check the imports was perhaps one of the reasons which 
induced the course of action adopted, but it is obvious that it has signally 
failed; there is no diminution of imports, nor is it likely there will be 
until the catastrophe to which we are unfortunately exposed, a serious 
advance in the rate of exchange, and the consequent break down of our 
currency occurs—that we believe will not happen at present—we hope 
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not at all; because the gold of California and Australia is steadily aa- 
vancing prices in Europe, lessening the burden of national debts, and en- 
abling her inhabitants to consume more of their own products; forcing 
less upon our markets, and thereby enabling us to extend our own manu- 
facturing industry. Add to this, the relative amount of our foreign com- 
merce, as compared with the domestic, is daily diminishing, and its in- 
fluence upon national capital is becoming less and less, and so the danger 
from that quarter is daily passing away. Thus much for circumstances 
without the banks, the measure has failed of any result—was there any- 
thing within them rendering it necessary ? 

Nothing is more obvious than that no necessity for contraction could 
exist, unless there had been improper expansion. The public have no 
power to compel loans, the banks are entirely at liberty to make their 
amount what they please, and will not accept the position that they are 
lenders against their will. In the exercise of their functions as the crea- 
tors of the currency, they should be competent to decide what amount 
of credit the public should enjoy, and keep them to its prudent use, es- 
pecially when, as at present, and as has been the case for a long time, 
there is a constant tendency to excessive imports notwithstanding our 
export of gold and credit, which latter is probably equal in amount to 
the whole banking capital of the nation. Under these circumstances, is 
not the improper expansion the real cause of the difficulty, and are not 
they themselves the real authors of the mischief which their rapid cur- ~ 
tailment has occasioned? Thus much for circumstances within the banks. 

There is another aspect of the case to which we will call attention. 
This condition of things is capable of being created by parties holding 
large cash means for their own benefit. There is in the community, 
doubtless, such a class, and they have a powerful influence. Nothing 
would be more natural than that this influence should be exercised, first to 
increase the operations of the banks, and inflate the currency until the 
price of all perfectly reliable stocks shall have reached a point sufficiently 
high to meet their wishes as sellers. Their large means being transferred 
from stocks to cash, the same influence may be exerted in the oppo- 
site direction, to diminish the operations of the banks and contract the 
currency, till the price of the same stocks shall decline to their desires 
as purchasers, when they invest again, and immediately the expansion re- 
commences; these movements adjusted so as to hold the stocks at the 
periods of dividends—January and July—would enable shrewd mana- 
gers to realize both interest and the profit of the change in prices. Stocks 
bought in November at par or a discount, the January dividend received, 
sold in July after receiving the dividend, and re-purchased in November 
at the reduced figure, would certainly give their owner fifteen or twenty 
per cent. per annum upon his capital, without involving the shadow 
of risk. If the power to exercise this influence exists, and if the 
fluctuations correspond with those periods, and when it is known that, 
by the law of the currency, the contraction of a few strong banks to pro- 
duce the result is entirely competent, which no effort of their associates 
can prevent, it would not be strange if the suspicion existed that it was 
exercised for the purpose by those who have the power and coutrol the 
financial operations of thé city. Par. 
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ON THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD IN THE BRITISH ISLANDS, 
By J. CALVERT. 


From his own exploration, from researches in various works, and from 
communications, Mr. Calvert stated that gold was found in forty counties 
in these islands, and over an area of 50,000 square miles. He thus classj- 
fied the gold regions: The West of Engiand, North Welsh, Mid-England, 
Northumbrian, Lowland, Highland, Ulster, and Leinster. The West of 
England region might be divided into three districts—Cornwall, Dart- 
moor, and Exmouth, or West Somerset. In Cornwall, the tin-streams, 
which were of the same composition as gold diggings, had long been 
known to contain nuggets and coarse dust, or hops of gold, but had only 
been slightly worked by Sir Christopher Hawkins, at Ladoch. The largest 
Cornish nugget was not worth more than about ten guineas. The Corn- 
ish districts were very rich in gold. The Dartmoor districts contained 
gold in its northern and southern streams, A miner, named Wellington, 
got about £40 worth of gold at Sheepston., and Mr. Calvert had obtained 
gold from the granite by this process. In the West Somerset were four 
companies for working gold ores. From 55 tons of Poltimore ores, 102 
ounces of gold were lately reduced, being at the rate of 16 dwts. per ton, 
or twice the rate of the St. John del Rey ores. The West Somerset dis- 
trict probably embraced gold sites at Combe Martin and the Mendips. 
The North Wales district might embrace all the western counties of the 
principality. There were no reported river deposits, but gold ores had 
been worked at Carnhusian, Isso, Berthllwyd, Dolfrwynos, and other 
places. The Northumbrian regions embraced Alstone Moor, but the chief 
known gold-field was in Westmoreland and Cumberland. In the Gold- 
scoop mine, gold had been found in the copper for ages, and he (Mr. Cal- 
vert) had discovered it in many of the ores and rivers of the district, 
He showed specimens from High Treby, Caldbeck Fells, the Buttermere 
and Crumwick-road, Borrowdale, Buttermere, Bassenthwaite, and a fine 
lump of gold gossan, which weighed originally 57 oz. The South of Scot- 
land district had only been worked for its river deposits in Clydesdale 
and Kithsdale, but in his (the lecturer’s) opinion it extended throughout 
the Lowlands. Gold was found in above forty brooks or gullies, and all 
of the miners have gold for sale, obtained in their holiday excursions, 
Mr. Calvert mentioned that in the manuscripts of Queen Elizabeth's time 
the diggers relied on keele, a reddish earth, as an indication of gold, and 
the miners do now. He had seen it also in‘ Westmoreland, and had re- 
cognized it also in Australia and elsewhere. He found gold in the Low- 
ther Burn, Long and Short Cleuch Burns, Mannock Water, Kepple Burn, , 
Glengomar, Elvenwater, Goldscour, and at other places. At Wanlock- 
head he saw gold in the midst of the town. At one place the ‘miners, 
two years ago, got gold, which at Glasgow they sold for 427. Gold was 
reported in Perthshire, Fifeshire, Stirlingshire, and Linlithgowshire. The 
Highland gold regions were unexamined. Gold localities had been re- 
ported in Aberdeenshire and Sutherlandshire. The Wicklow diggings 
were only shortly referred to. It appeared, by returns obtained from 
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Dublin goldsmiths, that the present supply of the peasantry was about 
2,000/. a year. In Ulster, the peasantry work the aura or gold mountains 
in Antrimshire, and the Mayola streams in Londonderry yielded gold. The 
yearly produce of gold in these islands was now about 5,000/. a year, 
which might be largely increased. The number of gold-bearing streams 
known was one hundred. Gold has been found in nearly all the clay- 
slate districts. Many of these were worked in the Middle Ages, and 
probably also by the Romans. Gold, in ores, was found associated with 
silver, lead, copper, iron, and zinc; with quartz, granite, slate, oxide of 
iron, sulphate of iron. These ores have only been worked of late in 
Devonshire and Merionethshire. The river deposits were rudely worked 
by the miners or peasantry in Wicklow, Lanarkshire, Antrimsbire, and 
Devonshire. The washing of: gold-stuff in our home districts was very 
rude, and not equal to that in Australia, nor had there been for a long 
time any deep workings. Many rich gold ores were thrown away, and 
much metal was produced from which the gold was not refined. The 
only two gold-fields which had yet been worked had yielded considerable 
amounts—the Lanarkshire district from a quarter of a million to half a 
million, the Wicklow above 100,000/. The largest known nuggets were 
3 lb. from Lanarkshire, and others of 2} lb. from there and Wicklow. 
The importance of attending to this branch of the national resources was 
strongly urged. Mr. Calvert concluded by stating that he considered the 
clay-slate formations of Canada would soon be discovered to be a vast 
gold-field—Proceedings of British Association of Science, 1858. 


Bank Rossery.—A daring robbery was committed on Monday afternoon, October 
$1, at the Bank of the State of New York. Just before the close of banking hours, 
the porter of the bank was entrusted with two packages of bank notes, to be left with 
the Bank of Commerce and the Bank of the Republic. He placed them in a bag, and 
before taking them out, laid them, as he states, on a desk at least 12 feet inside of the 
counter, while he attended to receiving a deposit of specie. On returning to the desk 
amoment after, he missed the bag with its contents, and the money has not yet been re- 
covered. One of the packages contained $28,000 in 5’s, 10’s, 20's, 100’s, 500’s and 
1,000’s, marked letter A in red ink; and the other $9,810, in 10’s, 20's, 50’s and 100’s, 
marked letter L in red ink; all on the Bank of the State of New York; making a 
total of $37,810—quite a little fortune, if honestly acquired. The bank offers a 
reward of $5,000 for the recovery of the money, and in the same proportion for any 
part of it.—V. Y. Jour. Com. 


Cmcutation or Inreaatn Bane Parer 1n Ixuirois.—The following law went 
into effect on the Ist of July. he banks which then receive or pay out any illegal 
or unauthorized bank paper, forfeit their articles of association, and the corporate 
companies their charter, &c. : 

Secrioy 1. No person or persons shall issue, pay out or pass, and no body corporate 
shall issue, pay out, pass or receive in this State, as money, or as an equivalent for 
money, any promissory note, draft, order, bill of exchange, certificate of deposit, or 
other paper of any form whatever, in the similitude of bank paper, circulating or 
intended to circulate as money or banking currency, that is not at the time of such 
issuing, paying out, passing or receiving, expressly authorized by some positive law 
of the United States, or of one of the United States, or of Canada, and redeemable in 
current gold and silver coin at the place where it purports to have been issued; 
and the burden of proving the existence of such law, and the redemption of the 
promissory note, bill of exchange, draft, order, certificate of deposit, as aforesaid, at 
the place of issue, shall rest upon the person or body corporate paying out, passing, 
receiving or issuing the same. 
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1854.] Bank Statistics. 589 


We have rarely seen a more satisfactory statement than the foregoing 
one. The increase in loans and exchange, both constituting a direct ac- 
commodation to the public, has been upwards of two millions, and in 
the space of two months it has reached three millions and a half, thus 
keeping pace with the commercial requirements, and preventing the mo- 
ney market from being subject to undue fluctuations. There is an 
increase in coin of $400,000, and in deposits of $1,055,000. The Citi- 
zens’ Bank shows admirably for the short time she has been in operation. 
In the brief space of four weeks her circulation has increased nearly 
$400,000; her deposits, $350,000; specie, $225,000, and loans, $577,000. 
The Bank of New Orleans is also rapidly augmenting. Her circulation 
has increased $90,000; deposits, $300,000; specie, $160,000, and loans, 
$260,000. The Merchants’ Bank has increased her discount line nearly 
$200,000. 

Our next statement will embrace the movement of the Southern Bank, 
which is to go into operation on Monday next, on which day the second 
instalment of $250 on each share will be payable. The banking house 
on St. Charles-street has just been finished, and although the exterior 
presents no great architectural attractions, the interior has been fitted up 
with a view to comfort and business facilities. The Directors of the new 
institution are 


John Egerton, Fred. Rodewald, G. Miltenberger, David Hadden, Louis 
Voly, J. L. Wibray. 

The officers of the Bank are as follows: 

John Egerton, President ; Jas. L. Wibray, Cashier ; D. Villars, Paying 
Teller; Chas. Livaudais, Receiving Teller; C. Philippi, General Book- 
keeper; J. M. Hoffas, Individual Book-keeper; M. C. Randall, Note 
Clerk; W. L. Randall, Runner; Theobald Forstall, Discount and Ex- 
change Clerk ; and Thomas Layton, General Assistant. 


The capital of the Southern Bank is $1,250,000, half of which has 
already been paid in, and the remainder is due on Monday. The insti- 
tution goes into operation under excellent auspices, and will come in for 
a large share of the confidence and custom of the business community. 
Both the President and Cashier are gentlemen of ripe financial expe- 
rience, keen business sagacity, and thoroughly familiar with the com- 
merce of the city. As partners of the house of J. Corning & Co., which 
goes into liquidation this day, they have enjoyed high credit, and the 
reputation of being shrewd and intelligent merchants; so that it may be 
expected they will be fully competent to do justice to the more enlarged 
sphere before them. The main feature of this bank will be the foreign 
and domestic exchange business, which is to be conducted probably on a 
larger scale than that of any other institution—W. O. Picayune. 
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592 Bank Statistics. [Jan. 
Exchange Bank of Virginia and Branches. 

LisBiLities. Oct., 1845. Oct., 1847. Oct., 1849. Oct ,1851. Oct., 1858. 
ee 1,808,800 1,826,300 1,904,800 2,517,900 
Galiatiem, . - tle 711,352 1,088,664 992,855 1,756,028 2.258.791 
Individua! deposits, . ° ° 732,545 661,026 722,954 845,251 1,005,877 
Bank Balances, . ae 50,995 66,964 85,010 158,772 206,704 
Undivided Profits, &e., . . 186,502 153,880 163,426 229,310 847,199 

~ Total, + « «+ $8,857,694 $3,778,834 $3,790,545 $4,889,261 $6,836,401 

Resources. Oct. ,1845. Oct., i847.  Oct., 1849. Oct., 1851. — Oct., 1858 
Loans, ° ° ° . - 2,429,630 2,750,716 8,041,916 8,802,675 5,356,008 

“ to State, ° ° ° 243,045 201,740 111,900 146,400 rs 
Bank Balances and Note: - 265,163 252,923 214,390 267,238 818,578 
RealEstate, . . . . 91,998 96,228 98,578 92,426 94,499 
i. « & « « «ae 461,824 286,777 494,173 555,790 
Miscellaneous, . . ° 53,723 15,908 41,984 86,349 16,608 

Total, . ° ° . $3,357,694 $3,778,834 $3,790,545 $4,889,261 $6,336,401 

RECAPITULATION OF THE VirGintA Banxs.— October, 1853. 

Capital. Circulation. Deposits. Loane. Specie. 
Bank of Virginia, ° e - 2,631,800 2,207,000 1,786,000 5,431,000 828,000 
Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, 8,100,900 8,064,000 1,893,000 7,134,000 960,000 
Exchange Bank of Virginia,, . 2,517,900 2,258,000 1,005,000 5,372,000 555,000 
Bank of the Valley, ° . 1,202,500 2,013,000 592,000 2,893,000 488,000 
North Western Bank, ° - 847,000 1,554,000 261,000 1,844,000 886,000 
Bank Old Dominion, . ‘ 877,000 818,000 187,000 882,000 64,000 
Merchants’ Bank, ‘ é - 261,000 188,000 42,000 250,000 88,000 
Central Bank, ° ° ° 221,700 216,000 31,000 198,000 40,000 
Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank, 540,000 942,000 161,000 1,040,000 202,000 








Total, . . « $11,699,300 $12,760,000 $5,908,000 $24,044,000 $3,556,000 

All those are returns for the current year, except those of the Mer- 

chants and Mechanics’ Bank at Wheeling. These are the items of No- 
vember, 1852. 





Condition of the State Bank of Indiana. 

















LiaBILrT1Es, Nov., 1846, Nov.,1848. Nov.,1850. Nov., 1852. Nov. 1,1858. 
Capital, . e e ° . 2,083,824 2,082,910 2,082,950 2,083,008 2,150,107 
SurplusFund, . . . «. 418,560 527,800 750,678 871,116 979,200 
ks « «6 « « 23,820 125,454 181,860 197,204 211,977 
Dueother Banks, . . . 121.196 153,713 118,343 214.768 170,780 
Sinking Fund, . ° e 89,535 81,646 46,231 100,854 107,006 
Individual Deposits, . e - 441,822 474,206 584,095 692,600 716,048 
Circulation, . e ° ° 8,836,533 8,552,210 8,421,445 8,720,220 8,834,766 

Total liabilities, . . $6,510,290 $6,997,937 $7,135,602 $7,879,270 $8,169,834 

RESOURCES. 1846. 1848. 1850. 1852. 18538, 
Loans, . . . « « 8,596,890 8,881,547 4,895,100 4,007,922 5,184,494 
Banking Hi ‘ - «= $49,790 882,076 864,233 161,266 152,718 
Other Real Estate, . e r cose ecee ahaa 158,180 107,936 
Due from Eastern Banks, . * $008 394,025 449,158 1,174,614 894,177 
Due from other Banks, . e 871,600 875,680 148,861 493,618 536,981 
Notes, Checks, &., . e ° 238,554 878,607 580,875 555,854 415,773 
Coin on hand, - «  « 1,008,646 1,278,896 1,197,880 1,827,816 1,377,804 
Stocks, Bonds,&c., . . . 405,810 $12,106 cone open rs 














Total resources,  . $6,510,290 $6,997,987 $7,195,602 $7,979,270 $8,160,834 
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Money Matters in England. 


MONEY MATTERS IN ENGLAND. 
From a Correspondent of the New York Courier and Enquirer. 


London, Dec. 9, 1853. 
My opinion is that money matters have mended, are mending, and will 
continue to mend. My reasons are based solely upon the improved con- 
dition of the Bank of England. I will show the grounds-for them, and 
your readers may judge for themselves. 
In my former letters, I pointed out that the Bank is governed by three 
cardinal rules : 
I. The increase or decrease in the stock of Bullion. 
Il. The excess of notes unused in the Bank till over and above what 
js requisite to meet the third part of her immediate liabilities. 
Ill. The demand for discounts. 
Bullion in the Bank 
of England.—lIs- Total immediate Notes and Gold Surplus over 
1853. sue Department. Liabilities. in Bank. one third. 
Jan. 6,(@) . ~ .~ £20,052,000 £22,984,000 £12,528,000 £4,862,000 
Jan.20,(0) . . — 19,151,000 21,570,000 10,404,000 8,314,000 
June2,(c) . . . 17,858,000 19,094,000 9,291,000 2,926,000 
Aug. 27,(@) . .~ 16,531,000 17,199,000 8,186,000 2,458,000 
Bept.3,(e) . « « 16,162,000 17,165,000 8,083,000 2,812,000 
Sept 10, . 15,866,000 17,583,000 8,008,000 2,159,000 
Sept.17, . . . 15,899,000 18,495,000 7,440,000 1,275,000 
Rept. 4, . 15,065,000 19,008,000 7,744,000 1,408,000 
Oc1,(7) . . « 15,081,000 20,066,000 6,830,000 152,000 
Oct8, . « « — 15,202,000 19,942,000 6,907,000 260,000 
Oct. 15, » + 14,679,000 17,776,000 5,603,000 280,000 
Oc22, . . « 14,858,000 16,660,000 5,814,000 251,000° 
Och29,(7) . . « 14,658,000 17,807,000 6,282,000 518,000 
Nov.5, . « « 18,047,000 17,562,000 7,951,000 1,197,000 
Nov.12, . . . 15,187,000 18,107,000 7,678,000 1,683,000 
Nov.19, . . = 15,150,000 18,925,000 8,227,000 1,819,000 
Nov.26, . . . 14,894,000 19,818,000 7,745,000 1,141,000 


(a.) The Bank raised the rate to 2} per cent. for discounts, but no one troubled 
himself about it ; it was considered a mere trifle. 

(6.) The Bank raised the rate to 3 per cent. for discounts, and every body laughed 
at the directors, and did not take any notice of the warning. 

(c.) The Bank raised the rate to 34 per cent. for discounts. On we went, never 
minding. There was California, and there was Australia, to put matters right, and 
who cared about it. 

(d.) The Bank raised the rate to 4 per cent. for discounts, and an intelligent public 
began to rub their eyes, though their eyes were not opened. 

(e.) The Bank raised the rate to 4} per cent. for discounts, and we were keenly alive 
to the fact, that if the Bank found it requisite to raise the rate twice within eight 
days,'that there must be great cause for it. Loans were called in; credits shortened ; 
every man began to calculate his own means, and ceased to expect any assistance from 
his neighbor. 

(f,) The Bank, at this juncture, seeing that the amount of surplus notes over and 
above the standard “one third” was being reduced to nothing, put up the rate to 5 
per cent. as the only means of retaining sufficient to pay “the dividends” with, and 
the following returns will show that it was a tight squeeze to comply with the Gov- 
ernment requirements, and yet to retain the standard “ one third” of reserve. 

(g.) At this season the demand for money to pay the quarterly dividends of the 
National Debt ceased, and the revenue collectors continued steadily to pay in the 
taxes, therefore we find the surplus increase. 
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Observe how the surplus had been increasing, and how steadily the 
bullion had been increasing up to the date of the last return, when that 
bird. of ill-omen, the Emperor Nicholas, sold his Exchequer Bills, and 
drew the money out of this country in the form of gold. Nevertheless, 
this untoward event will not interfere with the steadily improving condi- 
tion of the Bank, and I look for improving returns. 

Having pointed out the working of the first and second cardinal rules 
of the Bank, I now come to the third, being the demand for discounts, 
Of course, if merchants will send in first class bills to the Bank, and 
request to have them discounted at five per cent., the Bank will do it, as 
the Bank in ordinary times does not get the best bills. But as soon as 
Lombard-street feels itself a little easier, and gets some slight return of 
confidence, then the bankers will want to use the piles of notes they are 
now sitting upon, and we shall have a sudden change. 

We certainly have had a crisis; and yet it has been one without in- 
flicting much damage. Money has advanced from two to five per cent., 
and it has brought with it a corresponding fall in the value of all securi- 
ties, and yet I cannot call to mind a single failure. To be sure, the 
bankers have shown much caution and forbearance. “ Money at call” 
has been practically rendered into, “pay it in fourteen days.” Had it 
been otherwise, and had the demand been sharp, it certainly would have 


brought down many of that valuable class who use the spare ‘money of 
the bankers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Taxation oF Banx Suarzs.—The Superior Court of Pennsylvania has decided, in 
an appeal from the District Court of Alleghany County, in which the county of 
Alleghany was plaintiff, that shares of bank stock are not subject to taxation for 
county purposes, The following is the decision of the court, as delivered by Judge 
Lowrie: 


“The question here is, are shares of bank stock subject to taxation for county pur- 
ses? By the law of 1844, section 32, ‘shares of stock in any bank’ are made taxa- 
le for ‘State and county purposes, and section 33 prescribes the measure of the 
State tax and the mode of collecting it. But all this was changed by the law of 1850, 
regulating banks. By its section 21, the tax on dividends is considerably increased, 
and by section 26, a direct tax is added on the stock itself, with a proviso that the 
stock shall not be subject to taxation for any other purpose ; al this provision 
remains in the supplementary law of 1852, pamph. L., p. 443, which repeals this direct 
tax; and the result is, that the 21st section of the act of 1850 is the only rule for 
taxing bank stock, and it is not taxable for county purposes. We cannot appreciate 
the distinction that would make the shares in the hands of the owners liable, while 
tlie capital stock is expressly exempt. 

“ And we can see reasons that justify the exemption of bank stock from all other 
than State taxes. The State needs this source of revenue for its own purposes, and 
it may not suit to leave it open to general taxation. Moreover, banks are not allowed 
to deal with their monéy as they please, and fix their own rates of discount ; and with 
such restrictions on them, it might not be just to impose upon them the same burdens 
that can well be borne by the wealth that is unrestricted in the mode of its employ- 
ment. Besides this, the burden of such taxation is very unequal, most of it escaping 
taxation by favoritism, concealment or carelessness.” 
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Mat. Rossery and Fravp.—Cavtion to Banxers.—On Monday, November 7, an 
apparently plain, honest country-woman, some 40 years of age, professing to have 
come that morning from Lisbon, in this State, offered for sale in Exchange-street, a 
Cashier's Check, from the “Stock Bank, Indiana,” on the Ocean Bank, New York, for 
$652 38. She stopped over night at the Casco House, calling herself the wife of the 
man in whose favor the check was drawn, and whose name was endorsed upon it. 
Several persons examined it, among others, the cashier of one of our banks, all pro- 
nouncing the document itself genuine and beyond suspicion. On Tuesday a gentle- 
man on Middle-street verbally authorized the purchase of said check on his own 
account. He also authorized the endorsement of the operator’s name on it, and the 
money to be received from the Canal Bank. This arrangement was carried out, the 
above named Middle-street gentleman being out of the city until last pena sg 
During his absence, said check had been forwarded to the Ocean Bank, New York, 
and refused payment, as the cashier had been notified of its loss, and of the proba- 
bility that it was stolen from the mail. 

The police officers of Boston and New York were immediately notified of the facts 
from this city, with a minute description of the woman; but no intelligence has yet 
been received of her. 

The most notable, and only agreeable feature of the case, however, is this: The 
above named gentleman (purchaser) returning to the city, and finding the check spu- 
rious, and not being obligated, except by his word, to hold the (city) endorser harmless, 
promptly and honorably adjusted the matter, giving the Bank the money advanced, 
and relieving the endorser.—Portiand Advertiser. 


Reverse or Fortune.—A lady, well known:and long respected as an eminent 
teacher in this city, died at the advanced age of 80, a few days since, in the City 
Alms House. I knew this lady as the directress of a fashionable boarding-school, in 
this city. For twenty-five years she was very successful, and had accumulated 
$50,000, which she invested in Fire Insurance Stock, in 1835. Her losses by the 
great fire, rujned her fortune and prospect, and too proud to apply to friends, she 
went to the City Alms House, where she has lived some years, and died as stated. 
This lady was highly educated, possessed polished manners, led an exemplary life, 
was a most useful member of society, had educated hundreds of young ladies, and 
yet doomed to die in an Alms House.—Ovor. New York Mirror. 


Paris Manuracture.—There isa number of large public establishments at Paris, 
employing workmen, the statistics of which could not properly have a place with the 
statistics of private industry. These establishments are the national manufacture of 
the gobelins, (carpets and hangings,) the manufacture of tobacco, the national printing 
office, the Mint, Stamp Office, the Bakery of the Army, the Bakery of the Hospitals, 
the Bakery of the Prisons, spinning establishments for the poor, (filature des indi- 
gents,) prison workshops, the funeral establishments, the theatres. To these the third 
part is devoted, and completes this huge folio of 1,800 pages, the beautiful paper and 
printing of which put to shame the miserable specimens of “ public printing” which 
disgrace our government, while they enrich the partisan contractor. The details 
given respecting these public establishments are very interesting, and some of them 
sufficiently curious. 


Heavy Rossery or Gop Dust.—Thirty boxes represented to contain gold dust, 
were recently shipped from San Francisco to this city, via. Panama, consigned to the 
American Exchange Bank. Upon arrival here, they were forwarded to the mint for 
coinage, where it was ascertained that two of the boxes were filled with bullets and 
shot; an adroit robbery having been effected, probably when the boxes were in 
transitu. All of the thirty were originally of the same size and shape, and similarly 
branded ; but it is supposed that two of them were abstracted, and others of similar 
exterior substituted in their places. Upon close examination, it was ascertained that 
the spurious boxes were a trifle larger, and that the brand was not a perfect imita- 
tion of the genuine. The property was all insured —W. Y. Journal Commeree. 
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‘PuorocraPuic Fraups on THE Bank or Enauanp.—A discovery has recently been 
made at the Bank of England which will cause, it is understood, a great change to 
be speedily effected in the character and general appearance of the notes issued by 
that corporation. It has just been ascertained, that by means of photography fac 
similes can be obtained, by a skilful operator, with the greatest facility; and that 
fraudulent copies of bank notes, thus obtained, would pass muster even with some of 
the most experienced judges. We are not awarc by what means the suspicions of 
the authorities of the bank were originally excited on this important subject. It is 
stated, however, that they were first caused by one of these fraudulent notes havi 
been exchanged for gold “over the counter,” its spurious character having esca 
the generally closely scrutinizing eyes of the cashiers in that department. Under the 
impression, from certain indications which manifested themselves on the note, that it 

been fabricated by photographic agency, experiments were made by one of the 
most eminent and experienced photographers in the metropolis, (whose aid was called 
into requisition by the bank authorities,) when it was clearly proved, by the results 
of those experiments, that the spurious notes had been manufactured by the means 
suspected, viz., photography. So close was the resemblance between the spurious 
note (thus experimentally obtained) and the genuine one, (whence the copy was taken 
by the photographer alluded to,) that not only were the signature and private marks 
(the latter only known to the bank officials) imitated with the closest accuracy, but 
the very watermark itself, in all its integrity, was as clearly and closely defined as the 
other more ——— characteristics of the genuine document. The process adopted 
to produce these effects is well known to all photographers as the “ wax paper process.” 
The photographic thin negative paper, after having been prepared with wax, and then 
rendered sensitive by the usual method, (which need not be described here,) is then 
in a fit state to receive the impression from the genuine note; the printing, the sig- 
nature and the watermark, (and, in fact, every mark, however minute, which rare 
is is 


on the face of the note,) being clearly and distinctly traced and defined. 

termed the “negative,” and from this “negative,” obtained by such an extremely 
—_ method, when adopted by a skilful manipulator, “ positives” (exact, fac similes 
f ti 


e note itself) might be multiplied, by means of sun-printing, to any extent. We 
understand that the Directors of the Bank of England, in order most effectually to put 
a stop to the possibility of frauds being perpetrated to so inconvenient and alarming 
an extent, by photographic agency, have determined, as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments can be effected, and with the least possible delay, to entirely alter the color of 
the Dm on which their notes are produced, as well as change the color of the ink 
used in printing them, and substitute a widely different shade. From inquiries they 
have caused to be made, they have ascertained that if their notes be printed on a 
yellow tinged paper, in blue ink, it would be impossible to transfer fac similes to pho- 
tographic negative wax paper, (rendered sensitive by being saturated with a solution 
of the nitrate of silver and other chemicals,) from which the imitations of the genuine 
notes are obtained. Another plan, to which the attention of the bank authorities may 
be called, and which would be equally efficacious in putting an end to the nefarious 
system referred to, would be to have a few words, or some ornamental device, struck 
off on the back of the genuine notes. These words or device, by the process of sun- 
printing, would all be transferred to the front of the imitation note, and thus the 
attempts of the fraudulent to plunder the unwary would be entirely foiled. As the 
vast majority of country bankers have some device or inscription on the reverse side 
of their notes, they (who issue notes of this description) are thus exempt from the 
possibility of those frauds being committed to their prejudice, to which the Bank 
of England is now so peculiarly liable. 


Tur Mixt.—Mr. Snowden, Director of the Mint, has written to the editors of the 
Washington Union, in answer to, an assertion of its correspondent, that the Mint was 
paying out gold bars on account of its inability to furnish coin, in which he says: 

is is not true. Bars are only paid when required by depositors. This Mint is 
capable of coining any amount of bullion with which it may be supplied. Depositors 
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are paid as soon as their deposits are assayed, which is in one, two, or at farthest three 
days, and in any denomination of gold or silver coins, or in bars, as they may desire. 
The latter are prefered when the gold is intended for exportation, as the depositor 
saves the coinage charge, which is the half of one per cent. 

“The Mint prefers paying in coin, but we keep on hand a large supply of bars as 
well as coin, in order to pay promptly every deposit. 

“In the month of November we had in our vaults, at the following named periods, 
the following stated sums of money in coin and bars, ready to pay out beyond what 
was demanded, viz. : 


Bars. Coins, Totals. — 
| i a a a ee ee 8,111,800 4,223,000 
Nov. 10, . . . ° e ° . 172,400 8,284,600 8,457,700 
hs 6 6 Ok Ye ee 274,500 2,000,000 2,275,000 
Nov. 30, ire tee A i® IG Ng ee 440,200 2,450,800 2,906,000 
Average on hand during month undemanded, 501,200 2,714,050 8,215,250 


“Being thus ready to pay any amount of coin which may be required, what can be 
thought of the truth and veracity of any man who will state that the Mint pays out 
bars because it is unable to pay coin?” 


Toe Peruvian Dest anv Resources.—Quite an excitement was created in Lima 
by the arrest of Don Domingo Elias, one of the most influential men of the country, 
and at one time its Supreme Ruler against the party of the present President, for 
having published a letter in the Comercia of Lima, of the 12th of August, relative to 
the state of the Peruvian finances, in which he attempted to show that the country 
owed one hundred and fifty-one millions of dollars, which he makes out as follows :— 


INN is ab Sd sas deadcs babes de ecicens batedapbieg ae $22,000,000 
“Chili 2,000,0 
“ 8,000,000 
“ 15,000,000 


Internal debt. 24,000,000 
Commercial balances, tobacco and treasury 20,000,000 
For extra demands by Congress on consolidation fund 50,000,000 
On the recall of money below the standard, (moneda feble) 10,000,000 


WOE cinsce< Ccccccccccces $151,000,000 


To meet this great debt, Don Domingo Elias says, that the guano islands, which 
are the dependence of Peru, are unequal, and that the supply is only sufficient for 
about eight years. Don Domingo is the contractor for loading guano, and has, there- 
fore, some right to give an opinion upon this subject. To this letter the President 
replied through the same channel, in a short letter, charging Don Domingo with a 
personal object in making such statements, and saying that he was interested in the 
recovery of a certain claim against the government. This brought out another letter 
from Don Domingo, in which he openly charged the President and his Cabinet with 
being privy to certain discreditable transactions in regard to claims, and alluding to 
conversations that had taken place between them. 


MercanTILE ConFERENcE IN Liverroor—At this great conference, held in the 
Cotton Sales-room on Friday, ‘to consider the state of Mercantile Law and the Ju- 
dicial System of the United Kingdom,” the Mayor presided. Deputations were 
present from London, Manchester, Potteries, Worcester, Bradford, Bristol, &c. Letters 
of approval were read from Chambers of Commerce, &c., in Belfast, Greenock, South- 
ampton, Plymouth, Stockton, Dundee, and other places. The resolutions adopted 
were as follows:—I1st. Moved by Mr. Thomas Berry Horsfall, seconded by Mr. Ley- 
cester, of London: “That the grievances under which the trade and commerce of 
this country labor, in respect of the anomalous state of mercantile law, and the im- 
perfect working of the judicial system, demand immediate consideration; and, in 
order to insure the efficiency of any remedial measures, it is essential that they should 
be suggested or approved by the classes for whose benefit they are intended, and 
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by whose experience they ought to be tested; that,as the most important inter- 
ests of the empire are now indissolubly associated with.its commerce, whatsoever 
tends to interpose hindrances to the freedom and safety of its operations is contrary 
to all sound principle, and ought to be removed.” 2d. Moved by Mr. Henry Ash- 
worth, of Manchester, and seconded by Mr. Malcolm Ross, of Manchester: “That 
the efforts of the London Law Amendment Society, in the cause of the law reform, 
are gratefully recognised by the trading classes; and that the proceedings of the con- 
ference held in London, in November last, so far as relates to the assimilation and 
consolidation of the commercial laws of the United Kingdom, are formally approved 
and adopted by this meeting.” 3d. Moved by Mr. Leone Levi, and seconded = Mr 
Lang, of Bristol: “‘ That, beneficial as the measures récommended by the London 
conference will prove to be when carried out, they do not provide a remedy for the 
more immediate and pressing evils of which the trading classes complain, and which 
are only partially touched by the provisions of the recent Common Law Procedure 
Act.” 4th. Moved by Mr. Charles Holland, and seconded by Mr. Lyne: “That the 
remedial measures best calculated to put an end to the evils complained of, point to 
the establishment of permanent local courts, with compulsory — and equitable 
jurisdiction, within towns and districts of certain extent, for the adjudication of all 
mercantile disputes, wherein the judges should consist, at least partially, of merean- 
tile men, and the procedure be informal, after the example of foreign tribunals of 
commerce, whose workings in every country where established has been successful 
and satisfactory.”. An amendment was proposed by Mr. Harry Ashworth, and 
seconded by Mr. Malcolm Ross, but only three hands were held up in its favor. It 
was to this effect: “That arbitration in questions of account should be made com- 
pulsory ; and that the modification of the existing tribunals, so as to adapt them to 
the exigencies of the general commerce of the country, would go far to remove the 
evils complained of.” 5th. Moved by Mr. Coxe, of Bristol, and seconded by Mr. Lea, 
of Bristol: “That petitions to both houses of parliament, setting forth the substance 
of the foregoing resolutions, be prepared for the signature of the chairman and depu- 
tations.” Mr. Ashworth moved a vote of thanks to the Mayor, and the proceedings 
terminated. 

Amenroan Trape wits Inp1a.—The London correspondent of the Philadelphia 
North American says: 

“ The efforts made by enterprising American merchants to open a trade with India 
in cotton goods, has created some astonishment, as well as apprehension, in the minds 
of the Manchester men. A correspondence on this subject, received by the East 
India Company, has been transmitted to Mr. Hugh Fleming, for the use and 
information of the Manchester Commercial Association. It gives some —— 
items of intelligence respecting a branch of trade opened up between America an 
Central Asia. The branch of cotton trade in which, it is stated, America can best com- 

te with England, is in coarse fabrics. There is a heavy weight of low priced cotton 
and little labor, while the expense of transit, so severely felt by the British manu- 
facturer, is saved by the American. The material, of which samples have been sent 
home, exported by American manufacturers to India, is a very coarse, unbleached 
fabric, such as in England is termed towelling, but which is sold to the natives of India 
under the name of sheeting. It is well suited to the wants of Asiatic communities. 
It is also stated that these fabrics are sent in ship-loads, with a supercargo ac- 
companying them, who, in return, will receive such raw products as the natives can 
give, and will be likely to meet with a ready sale in the home markets. The Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce are taking the question into consideration, to see in 
what way they can compete with this trade in American ‘domestics.’” 

Treasures suNK AT Navarino—The Official Gazette of Savoy states, that an in- 
habitant of Chambery has just quitted that place, to attempt, in concert with a com- , 

y organized for that purpose, to save some contents of the vessels which were 
sunk at the battle of Navarino, particularly the admiral’s ship, a three-decker, which 
it is said, had on board at the time she went down a sum of six millions of francs in 

id. All the necessary apparatus has been embarked, a number of divers have 
a engaged, and in addition to the ordinary diving-bells, all the recent inventions 
for such purposes will be put in requisition. 
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BANK ITEMS. 


New Yorx.—David Leavitt, Esq., and David Hoadley, Esq., having resigned their 
itions as President and Vice-President of the American Exchange Bank, have 
ce succeeded by Samuel Willetts and William A. Booth, Esqrs. 


Rove Istanp.—Shubael Hutchins, Esq., was, on the 5th December, elected Presi- 
dent of the American Bank, Providence, in place of Stephen Harris, Esq., who 
declined a re-election. 


PennsyLvanta.—John T. Smith, Esq., has been elected President of the Kensington 
Bank, in place of Jonathan Wainwright, Esq. who declined a re-election. 


Philadelphia.— William Wainwright, Esq,, has been elected President of the Com- 
mercial Bank of Pennsylvania, as successor to the late Jacob M. Thomas, Esq. 


Philadelphia.—Thomas Allibone, ow. has been elected President of the Bank of 
Pennsylvania, in place of the late Joseph Trotter, Esq. 


Marytanp.—C. C. Jamison, Esq. for thirteen years Cashier of the Bank of Balti- 
more, was on the 6th December elected President. of that institution, in place of 
‘ James H. McCulloch, Esq., who declined a re-election. Patrick Gibson, Esq., was at 
the same time elected Cashier of the Bank. 


VinerntA.—The Monticello Bank at Charlottesville, went into operation in July last. 
Cashier, Alex. Pope Abell, Esq. 


The Norwich Forgeries—Mr. A. T. Pearce commenced the building business at 
that place about five years ago, with a limited capital. He was assisted during the 
first year by the indorsements of Sandford Stoddard, a rich resident in Ledyard. 
Mr. S. afterwards refused the use of his name, but it continued to appear on Mr. 
Pearce’s paper, and passed at the bank without question, until a week ago last Tues- 
day, when the bank officers were invited to meet Mr. Perkins, the attorney of Pearce, 
who informed them that Mr. Pearce had failed, and made an assignment to secure, 
Ist, his workmen, 2d, the banks, and, 3d, his general creditors. They were also told 
that they held forged paper to the amount of $84,828, divided as follows: 

Merchants’ Bank, . - « « $88,244) Norwich Bank,. . . . ° $6,000 
Quianebaug Bank, « o « « SRSt | dewetGip Beek. - « 4,260 
Uncas Bank, . » «© «© © 11,750 pens! 

Total, . « « co e@® « $64,688 

In addition to this they have good paper to the amount of from $30,000 to $50,000. 
Pearce also owes store keepers, c&c., in Norwich, some $30,000, and the value of his 
assets are unknown. He is not supposed to have carried off a large sum of money 
with him. He employed over two hundred hands at Norwich, and about twenty at 
Ramapo, on the Erie Rail-Road. 


New York.—The Committee of the Clearing House of this city have issued the 

following Circular respecting the closing of the Banks on Monday, January 2d, 1854: 
New Yonrs, Dec. 8, 1853. 

As Christmas and New Year's day this year come on Sunday, and as it has been 
the practice in former years among the Banks of this City to close on the Monday 
following, it has been suggested that the Committee should recommend a similar 
course this year. The Clearing House will therefore be closed on Monday, the 26th 
inst., and on Monday, 2nd January next. 

On similar occasions in former years, the Banks have given notice that notes coming 
due on the Mondays referred to, would be payable on the Saturdays previous; and 
where notes were not paid on that day, they were given to the notary, with the ex- 
press understanding that no fees would be charged where the parties were ready to 


meet them. 
F. W. Eponps, 
James Punnett, 
A. E. Smumay, } Committee. 
RicnarD Berry, 
J. L. Everitt, J 
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The following is the Statute of this subject, passed in the Session of 1849: 


Law Relating to Bank Holidays—The following days, viz. the first day of Janu- 
ary, commonly called New Year's day, the fourth of July, the twenty-fifth day of 
December, commonly called Christmas day, and any day appointed or recommended 
by the Governor of this State, or the President of the United States, as a day of 
Fast or Thanksgiving, shall for all purposes whatsoever, as regards the presenting for 
= ey or acceptance, and of the protesting and giving notice of the dishonor of 

ills of exchange, bank checks and promissory notes, made after the passage of this 
Act, be treated and considered as is the first day of the week, commonly called Sun- 
day.—[1849, ch. 261.] 


The Bank of Charleston.—We deem it our duty, for the information of our legisla- 
tors, at Columbia, to put on record our belief that it is equally the wish and the inte- 
rest of Charleston, as well as for the interest of the State at large, that the Bank of 
Charleston should be re-chartered with an undiminished capital. We need at least one 
bank of large capital to act as a regulator of the other Banks and of the currency, and 
with ability also to relieve our community in periods of.pecuniary embarrassment, as well 
as generally to extend our commercial facilities a promote the prosperity of the 
= and State. All these purposes we believe the Bank of Charleston to have faith- 
fully and ably subserved; and we trust that no narrow-minded jealousy, nor selfish 
rivalry of other Banks, will be suffered to prevent a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished. The Bank of the State alone, founding the credit of its circulation rather 
on the faith of the State than its specie basis, cannot act as the required regulator; 
but, with the undiminished capital of the Bank of Charleston, the two acting together 
can accomplish, in the way both of regulation and relief, all that our State and city 
can desire. Nor is there any danger that the Bank of Charleston will abuse its power. 
Hitherto its action has been beneficent, and largely tributary to the best interests of 
the city and State, and, under its re-charter, the clause reserving to the Legislature 
the unlimited power of amendment will furnish an additionai barrier, if any be neces- 
sary, against apprehended abuse.—Charleston Courier. 


St. Nicholas Bank.—We noticed a new feature in Bank securities while examining 
the new vault of the St. Nicholas Bank, corner of Wall and New streets. This mam- 
moth Safe, the largest in the United States, if not in the world, weighing 22,000 
pounds, is constructed upon a new and different principle, bitherto unknown or 
applied in the construction of safes, being composed of a lattice-work of wrought-iron 
bars, firmly rivetted together, over which is cast a coating of liquid metal, forming a solid 
mass of chilled iron—without rivet or screw, seam or section, for the ingenious bur- 
glar to open or remove—and being perfectly fire-proof, the whole forming the most 
absolute protection from fire and burglary of any thing we have ever seen. This, 
though the largest, is but one among the hundreds furnished the banking community 
the last year by the World’s Safe Company, manufacturers Lilly’s patent. Morris & 
Bradley, agents, No. 119 Pearl street, New York—JN. Y. Times. 


The Small Note Law—Absalom Morris, David F. Davis, and William F. Lawson 
Ess. (of Ohio,) through their lawyer, D. H. Hazen, Esq., entered suits against the fol 
lowing corporations for violations of the small note law. The penalty is $500 for 
every note issued, one half of which goes to the informer. We give below the num- 
ber of notes sued, and the amount of the penalties. 

The Pennsylvania Rail-Road Company—’7 notes, penalty $38,500. 

The Citizens’ Deposit Bank—6 notes, $3,000. 

The Allegheny Savings Fund Company—14 notes, $7,000. 

The Obio and Pennsylvania Rail Road Company—62 notes, $31,000. 

The Cleveland and Pittsburgh Rail-Road Company—15 notes, $6,500. 

Total amount of penalties—$86,000. . 

A precipe has been filed against the Farmers’ Deposit Bank, but no declaration 
has been made.— Pittsburgh Gazette. 


This law was passed two years ago, but has hitherto remained a dead letter through 
the public necessities, and the force of public opinion. Lately, however, an effort has 
been made to enforce the-law. All the brokers decline to pay them out in future, and 
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the Ohio and Pennsylvania Rail-Road has given orders to its agents and conductors not 
to pass any notes of a less denomination than five dollars. 


The Savings Bank at Baltimore.—A run was made on the Savings Bank of Balti- 
more on Saturday, the 17th December, in consequence of some foolish reports which 
had been started relative to the solvency of that institution. The directors, instead of 
closing at 1 o'clock, as usual, or of refusing, according to the terms of their charter, to 
refund without a week’s notice, met promptly every depositor, asking no questions, 
and continued until a late hour in the evening to settle up and balance accounts with 
all applicants who presented themselves. 

The amount of depusits held by it are over $3,000,000, and we have never seen a 
stronger exemplification of its wide-spread usefulness than in the character of some of 
its depositors as assembled around the bank on Saturday. Many of them, to outward 
appearances, might be supposed to be almost penniless, but their deposit book showed 
that they had formed the nucleus of a fund that will doubtless, with the habits of 
industry and economy acquired in its accumulation, lead them to substantial prosper- 
ity. Thousands of our citizens, many of whom are now in affluent circumstances, 
trace their success to their early savings accumulated under the auspices of the insti- 
tution, which is now, as it always sey too under the control of seme oy efficient and 
upright officers and directors. 

One of the original causes of this excitement, was an imprudent publication made 
some weeks since relative to the new building being erected for the bank on the cor- 
ver of Second and Gay streets, accompanied with charges against its officers and 
directors of wasting the funds of the institution. We have heard of one instance of a 
poor man who had accumulated over $300, on the strength of this publication drew it 
out, and, under the excitement, took to drink, entirely squandering in three weeks the 
savings of three years. With regard to this new banking house, we happen to know 
that it is being built from a surplus fund which has been accumulating for many years, 
having been originally set aside for this object, and that it can in no way interfere 
with the regular dividends of the bank, as has been supposed by some of its depo- 
sitors. 


Notes on the Monep Mlarket. 
New-York, Decemper 31, 1853. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 109 @ 109 premium. 


Wr are glad to record an improved condition of the money market, as compared with four and 
five months since, although not so easy as at the commencement of the year 1853, 

The minimum rate for money at present is seven per cent, outside the banks, The tables pub- 
lished in this number, show that the banks are doing all that they can towards relieving the com- 
munity. The loans of these institutions have increased to $90,115,000, against $82,882,000 in 
November last, showing an addition of above seven millions of dollars, which is an important 
change. This, added to the fact that commercial transactions are materially lessened in amount, 
when compared with those of July and August last, will show that essential reliefis now experienced 
by our business men. 

The dividends declared and made payable by our banks, insurance companies, &c., and the 
large amount of interest due at this season on State, city, county and rail-road loans, will in a few 
days add further to the relief of the community, and we anticipate a material decline in the rates for 
money within sixty days from this time. 

Foreign exchange has assumed a better shape. Sterling bills, bankers’ signatures, have declined 
to 934, without any heavy demand. This rate will obviate the shipments ofany large sums in coin to 
Europe. 

The fluctuations in our stock market this year have been greater than in London. Rail-road 
and coal company stocks have suffered more than any others. This year has been a severe test to 
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the holders of such securities, as well as to the ability of the old and new companies, to withstand 
the heavy pressure that has existed in the money market. The new and expensive lines of rail- 
roads that have been undertaken in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, Missouri and other 
States, have not been seriously interrupted by the pressure for money. These improvements are 
making steady progress, and will ere long contribute largely to the development of the mineral and 
agricultural resources of those States and of their neighbors. 

In our next number we propose to furnish a careful and copious survey of the stock move- 
ments of the year 1853. We consider the decline now represented as a merely temporary one. 
The time is not far distant when the holders of government securities, and of the great mass of 
State, city, rail-road and other loans, will reap a profitable advance upon current market values, 
The decline has resulted mainly from causes existing solely in this city—we allude to the new law 
of this State, which demands a weekly exhibit of the condition of the city banks. The curtailment 
of loans from ninety-seven to eighty-two millions, within a short period, operated as a severe check 
upon commercial and financial movements, to four or five tlmes that amount. Hence the fall 
which is observed in nearly every stock or loan offered in the market. 

Looking to the London market, we see that the decline in English three per cent. consols during 
the year has been about ten per cent. The highest quotation being in April last, one per cent. 
premium, and the lowest, (in October last,) 9134. . 

It is somewhat remarkable, that in the face of prominent events in Eastern Europe within the 
past four months, the market values of English securities are improving, or rather that they are bet- 
ter now than in October last. 

In order to exhibit the changes that have taken place in the English money market during the 
last fifteen months, alongside of the fluctuations of the New York stock market, we now furnish the 
highest and lowest quotations of those stocks in the London market that indicate the true condition 
of money affairs, viz.: Bank of England shares, three per cents. reduced, three per cent, consols, 
new three and a half per cents., long annuities, South Sea Stock, and Exchequer Bills. 

The annexec. table shows the highest and lowest prices for each month, from November, 1852, to 
November 1, 1853, and the closing prices at the latest dates : 


Bank 8 Per Ct. 8 Per Ct. New8% Long India South Sea Exch. Bille, 
1852. Stock. Red. Cons. Per Ct. Ann.1860. Stock. Stock. £1,000, 

22436 100% 101% 104 66 QT 112% = 78 pm. 
221 9954 100% 102% 634 274 ii 69 
224 101% 1016 104% 6K QT 111% 72 
299 100% 100% 108% 6% 27 ll §=s 8 


Nov. . 


Dec. . . 
1853. 
Jan. 


228 101% 1005 1045, 6% 274 111 it 
2283¢ 997% 99 108 6% 2714 «110 BT 
2286 100% 995% 108% «6 ax = «111 58 
22644 99% 993Z 108 6% 266 100% Ots«*d: 
22834 10034 1003 108% «G 267 110 18 
297 1003¢ 993g 10se 6s 365” 10938 6 
228 100 101 103% «6 202% 116% 11 
225 993g 100 10236 261 112346 ~—-~Par. 
520g 100% 100% 108% 264 116 6 pm. 
298 99% 1003¢ 10234 261 11336 8 ds. 
230 99% 100 102% 264 114 8 
22935 99 984 101 260 114 is 
2914 9934 98% 102 25: 116 5 pm. 
2273 983¢ 973g 101 y 255 115% 2 ds. 
229 9934 985; 101% 259 116 2 pm. 
22736 97% 9834 1003¢ 256 115 8 ds, 
228 98% 97% 101 250 115 1 pm. 
227 975% 92 100 240 114% 15 ds. 
219 1% 985; 923, 250 113 5 pm. 
13 ds. 


Feb. . 
March, 
April, 

May, . 


June, . 
July, . 


August, 
Sept. . 


i 
i 
{ 
{ 
“4 
i 
i 
{ 
{ 


Och - + 4 919 90%; 913g 923¢ 246 111 
Dec.10, . 219 95% 955 975 250 _ 


Although there is a fall of about 6 per cent. in consols, between November, 1852, and December 
1853, it will be seen that prices are much better now than they were in October last. 

The business done in American securities in the English market during the past twelve months, 
has been very heavy, We annex the closing prices of the 16th December, for such loans as were 
in the market. 
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United States 6 per ct. bonds, 1868, . 1103 a 111 
do. 6 per ct. stock, 1867-63, no alldlK%K 
Pennsylvania 5 per cts. stock, . ° —- @-— 
do. 5 per ct. bonds, 1877, 8s a@— 
Maryland 5 per ct.st’g bonds, . . 9% ad 
Virginia 6 per ct. bonds, 1886, ‘ - % alt 
Boston City 5 per cent. bonds, 1883, . . 983g a 993¢ 
Boston City 434 per cent. bonds, . F ; 102 a 108 
Montreal City 6 per ct. bonds, 57-65, ° 8 as&6 
New Orleans 6 per cent. bonds, 1898, . ‘ e ° 9 a— 
Belvidere, Delaware 6 per ct. 1st mort. con. °77, . 92K a— 
Cincinnati and St. Louis 7 per et. 1st mort., ° 9 ad? 
Chicago and Mississippi 7 per ct.1st mort.,  . ° ° . 8936 a 903¢ 
Pennsylvania Central R. R. 6 per ct. 1830, xd, ‘ e ‘ « 9 a— 
New York and Erie 7 per ct. 1st mortgage, *68-"69, xd, P ° 108 a i04 
New York and Erie 7 per cent. 2d mort.,°59, .  . . 94 a% 
New York and Erie7 per ct. 3d mort., °83, . ° ° . 9 a— 
New York and Erie 7 per ct. convertible, °62, ‘ . ° ° ° e ° 86 a8 


The exports of specie from New York to foreign ports for five years past were as follows: 
1849, 1850. 1851. 1852. 1853. 
January, . - $122,582 $90,361 $1,266,281 $2,868,958 $747,679 
February, 106,851 278,708 1,007,689 8,561,543 1,121,020 
March, . 86,506 172,087 2,368,861 611,994 592,479 
April, . 85,691 290,407 8,482,182 200,266 767,055 
May, 873,916 741,785 4,506,135 1,834,893 2,162,487 
June, . 596,411 880,434 6,462,367 8,556,855 8,264,282 
July, . . 138,352 1,518,080 6,004,170 2,971,499 8,924,612 
August, 359,888 1,441,796 2,673,444 2,935,883 1,188,978 
September, 826,384 1,083,918 8,490,142 2,122,495 1,244,199 
October, 1,880,518 1,421,328 1,779,707 2,452,301 4,757,972 
November, 634,898 905,394 5,088,996 809,818 8,855.7T5 
December, 141,973 1,208,760 5,668,235 1,180,805 8,118,731 


Total,. . . $4,803,450 $9,932,948 $43,743,209 $25,096,255 $26,785,236 
The cotton market exhibits steadiness in prices, and an active demand abroad and at home. The 
following table exhibits the weekly sales of cotton at New York, from September 1st to December 
81st, 1853, with the prices for the same period.—F reight to Liverpool, and exchange on London and 
Paris, at New York.—The quotations of exchange apply to what are termed Bankers’ Bills: 
Middling Middling Freight to Exchange Exchange on 
1853. Sales, Uplands. Orleans, Liverpool. on London. Paris. 
September 6, 10,000 10% a11% 11K a11% 7-32a%Xd.perlb. 9 a9 5-15 a 
» 18, 4,000 ” > * 94% a9% 55-18% a 15 
20, 6,000 10%alli ll ally a 9 a9¥ 5-15 a 
26, 10,000 . = = ° 5-15 a5-18% 
4, 7,500 = ” 94 a9% 5-124 a 
10, 4,500 “ag « 9%a10 5-124 
1s, 8,000 10 al0% 10% a10% “ 
24, 5,000 934 a10 9% a 10% 9% a 9% 
November 1, 16,424 10% a 10% a 9% a 
“ 6.140 1045 a 103; a ; 9% a Dg 
10,502 10 @ 103% a « 
8,236 10% a 10% a 96 a 9% 
11,063 103; a 10% a 9% aK 
10,780 10% @ 10% a Yd. perlb. 93% a10 
16,710 10% a 10% a 8-164 7-82d. per lb. 93 29% 5-184 a 
14,195 10% a 10% @ 5 = 5-18% @ 15 
11,886 10%a 10% a iid.a “ perlb, 94 a9 5-15 a 
8,929 10% a 10% a 5-16d.a“  perlb. « « 
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As compared with previous years, the prices in Liverpool are more favorable, as is exhibited in 
the following summary : 3 


Ourrent Prices at Liverpool, December 16th, with those of 1852 and 1851. 
1858. 1852. 1851, 
Bowed ordinary, ens ° 435 ad 4% abl 8% a4 
middling, . a % 5% a6 5 ab 45% a4 
fair, ° ‘ a 6% a 6 53% a 5% 5 a5 
good fair, . on a oe 65% a 6% 5% ad% 534 aby 
good, . ° ° ° 6% a7 6 a6 5 aby 
O leansand Mobile . . ‘ 
ordinary, ° ° ° ° 4. ad 4K a 5b 4 a4 
middling. . e ° 5% a 61g 554 a 555 454 a 4X 
fair, ° ° . ° a 655 a 63g 615 a 6 5g aby 
good fair, . ° ° 7 ail 6 a 64 53 adK 
ga, « «le 5. Tk alk 6% a 63¢ 535 a6 
ch. gin’d marks, ° e re 7% a8 ™ a8 64 aT¥ 
Suratordinary, . * r é 24% a8 8 a8X% 23% a8 
middling, . . . ° Bg a 356 87,a4 8% a 8¥ 
fair, . i s eee 4% a4 8% a 8% 
goodfair, .  . - « 4 a4ly 4%5 a 43 3% a 8% 
good, . . — 4 a5 4 a 43g 4 a4 
Seal.standsawgin’d,. . . . 5 al38 644 a 16 5 ad 
ordinary, ° ° ° » 2 oe 2 a2 ll ai 
middling, . ° ° ° 14 ald 214g a 22 1834 a 18% 
fair, a ° ° ° . 164 a1TK 2 a 1434 a 1b 
good fair, . é ‘ 19 a2 24 a2 16 al6% 
good and fine, ‘ . ° - 2 a® 3 awe 18 a% 
Pernambuco, . . . . ‘ 6% a8 64 a7T% 5% aT 
Demerara, . ° ° ° P 64 @12 7 al8 €% asx 
Egyptian ordinarytofair, . . ° 5g a 6% 6K alg 5X a 6X 
do. good fair to fine . « + am 9 a6 7 a9 
West India. . ‘ a ee " 6 a9 6yad 6 al% 


DEATHS. 


At Fredericksburg, Va., in the seventy-eighth year of his age, Huan Merczr, Esq., President of 
the Branch Bank of Virginia, at that place. 

At Utica, N. Y., B. Buzecxer Lanstne, Esq., Cashier of the Oneida Bank, Utica, during the last 
fourteen years. 

At Baltimore, on Tuesday, December 20th, Tuomas Mrreprtu, Esq., aged seventy years, President 
of the Commercial and Farmers’ Bank of Baltimore. 

At New Bedford, on Friday, December 30th, Jonn Avery Parken, Esq., aged 85, for many years 
past President of the Merchants’ Bank, New Bedford. 





